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RAS , 
geass Sse care Seeas Seer 
SESE EE ao 
wwe dance because of the great renown 
That greets the folks of Spotless Town. 
Our jests have won a wondrous name, 
Our gestures too are known to fame, 
But we're averse to verse you see, 
It hampers versatility. 
And so as we're about to close 
We'll just descend to simple prose — 
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! ut fe And has the th 
tres, ¢ ( ps, ¢ real Cry fis not 
, Valencia is; it is thor 
u ‘ entrated, and yvet-tilled to the 
bi t has pletely mastered its own 

Lift everywhere; there are no mel 
anchol raps, Vacant spaces, in which 
ruinou | age has its own way desolat 
ly, as in most really picturesque cities; 
as l Ven cee, Tor hstance, whieh it re 
sembles at so many points. It has room 
ror tself, and it s not too large ror 
1ts¢ And n living vavly, and in the 
present, it Is carrying on a tradition: it 


Juan, 


Rome without its villas would not be 


Ron nd Seville, which is so vividly a 
1 with many of a town’s good 
lalities s the most felicitous parks, 


ever found in a 


city. Gardens follow the river-side, park 


the city of 


excepting those 
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ifte1 park nd every afternoon Seville 
walks and drives and sits along that broad 
road leading so straight into the open 


Paseo cle las 


anc 


country, really a Delicias, 


sunlight. Turn to 


Trees 


the right or to the left, and you are in 
a quiet shadow, n a lane of orange- 
trees or an alley of acacias. There are 
palms and there is water, and there are 


ittle quaint seats everywhere; paths wind 


in and out: roses are growing in mid 


winter; they are picking the oranges as 
they ripen from green to gold, and earry- 
ing them in the panniers of donkeys, and 


pouring them in bright showers on the 


ground, and doing them up in stout 
boxes. 

Great merchant-vessels lie against the 
river-side, unloading, their cargoes; and 
across. the park, on the other side of a 


wall, drums are beating, bugles blowing, 


and the green meadow-grass is blue and 


red with soldiers. In the park, girls pass 


wrapped in their shawls, with roses in 
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‘ ( ends 
( ned ( izes 
ely Ile is genet t 
( ch every line | em 
l cu Phe renera CX 
nflexibil the eves 
thre uth tight ind this fixit { 
! centuated by the a ( 
e hair, cut ver sh d 
| 1 the temples 3 t ‘ 
ry} ve the ear, and a p t 
middle of the forehead Phe 
n is dull olive, and in ld age it 
es n ble mass of ril oe 
leed, many of these old men 
the clean - sI ed cheeks, bright 
ads rt ( ets I'¢ Lio TO be 
guished ( their sons or grand 
There is much calm strength in 
ha us ! ce i aig \ 1} h Ss 
L¢ nd hich leaves room for 
I But always there is e sam 
- ess n whatever 1 d, the s i¢ 
SOrp l ind, talkative Ss these 
( ey can sit le | le, s 
. n brooding medit 
1 ess than the peopl I 
el tr Seville ire not iten 
u DU rie if the most beautiful 
n | ve ever seen Was a woman ot 
‘ hor watched for an hour in 
f¢ Americano. She had all that was 
al of the Spaniard, and more; ex 
! he equivalent of a soul; eyes 
ere not me rely fine but variable 
iis Vil twenty several delights in 
ute sii was small, very whit 
just t delicate hint of modelling 
( cheeks which goes so well with 
had two vellow roses in het 
ha at the side of the topmost 
and a vellow shawl about her throat. 
One wished she might always be happy. 
re often the women are comfortable, 


witty, bright,and dark; almost always with 
superb hair and tiny feet. In Seville, 
more than anywhere else, one sees the 
Spanish woman already mature in. the 
child, d nothing impressed me more 
than these brilliant, fascinating littl 
people, at once natural and conscious, 
vith all the gestures of grown women. 
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d g 
To TI Ora 
vhol ne passing through the 
rie the ut ends then repeat 
er’s movements while the 
ied d divided again in the 
Ph Hirst movemel Was very 
second 3 ending with a 
( Lire Vo movements 
ngewe ut th the accompanl 
cas nets rhe hrst movement 
ow, the second a quick ratth 


he ( 
drums, 
hands 
Then 


ie 


the altar, 


the 


beginning, 


al 


heir hats, dropped on their knees befor 





stanets, like the rolling of kettl 
but done without raising the 

above the level of the elbows. 
whol 


thing Was rept ated 
the 


‘rom 


off 


boys flourished 


went quickly out. 


A vers 


or two was chanted, the Archbishop gave 
his 


benediction, 


over 


and the ceremony was 
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THE SOFT-HEARTED SIOUX 


BY ZITKALA-SA 


I BE, F A 





I up the fingers of her left hand, she named 
ESIDE the open fire I sat within off the desirable young women of ow 
our tepee. With my red blanket village. 
wrapped tightly about my crossed “Which one, my grandchild, which 
_T was thinking of the coming season, one?” she questioned. 
sixteenth winter. On either side of “ Hoh!” I said, pulling at my blanket 
ewam were my parents. My fa- inconfusion. “ Not yet!” Here my mo 
was whistling a tune between his ther passed the pipe over the fire to my 
hile polishing with his bare hand father. Then she too began speaking of 
ed pipe he had ( earved. what I should do 
n front of me, beyond the centre “My son, be always activ Do not 
\ old grandmother sat ( he a slike i | he hui Le irl to prov de 
ay. much buffalo meat and many buckskins 
She turned her face toward her right before you bring home a wife. Present 
lressed most of her words to my ly my father gave the pipe to my grand 
Now and then she spoke to me, mother, and he took his turn in the ex 
ver did she allow her eves to rest hortations. 
er daughter’s husband, my father. “ Tlo, my son, I have been counting in 
as only upon rare occasions that my my heart the bravest warriors of our peo- 
dmother said anvthing to hir Thus ple. There is not one of them who won 
ears were open and ready to catch the his title in his sixteenth winter. My son, 
llest wish she might express. Some- it is a great tl 0 me brave of six- 
3; when my grandmother had been’ teen winters to do. 
things which pleased him, my fa Not a word had I to give in answer. 
d to comment upon them. At I knew well the fan my warrior fa 


f ther. He had earned the right of speak 


times, when he could not approve ( 
was spoken, he used to work or ing such words, though even he himself 

ce silently. was a brave only at my age. Refusing 
On this night my old grandmother be to smoke my grandmother's pipe because 


Filling the bowl my heart was too much stirred by their 


her talk about me. 
her red stone pipe with dry willow words, and sorely troubled with a fear 

lest I should disappoint them, I arose to 
are go. Drawing my blanket over my shoul 


as I stepped toward the 


: she looked across at me. 


My grandchild, you are tall and 
rrowlng her ders, I said, 


longer a little boy.” Nai 
| eyes, she asked, “ My grandchild, entranceway: “I go to hobble my pony 
en are you going to bring here a hand- It is now late in the night 
me young woman?” I stared into the 
rather than meet her gaze. W ait- i 
for my answer, she stooped forward Nine winters’ snows had buried deep 


1 through the long stem drew a flame that night when my old grandmother, 
o the red stone pipe. together with my father and mother, de- 
[ smiled while my eyes were still fixed signed 

on the bright fire, but I said nothing camp fire upon it. 


my future with the glow of a 


reply. Turning to my mother, she Yet I did not grow up the warrior, 
fered her the pipe. I glanced at my huntsman, and husband I was to have 


randmother. The loose buckskin sleeve been. At the mission school I learned it 
| off at her elbow and showed a wrist was wrong to kill. Nine winters I hunt- 
ered with silver bracelets. Holding ed for the soft heart of Christ, and pray- 
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They seem- 
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Keting my 


\ fur- 
Ss ¢ ( nd 
his head. 


he mur- 
Then again 


mm re ceded. 


his hand dropped 
- ] 


old woman 


Shaking hands 
mothe P. I 


and mother 








i ! i a bu I did e¢ 

home [he place where my old g 

motl 1 it Vv how u 

Wit her | ed 1 he 

A ike il throats were choked 

te ~ stream fro! é r 

but far n spi ou : 


{ { see a rave 1 s | : 
bre ker by S1¢ ness 

a : ttempt to chang 

n the medicine-man ti I 
stract power named God. Then one da 


th tl medicine-man should thus ¢ 
snare my father’s soul. And he 

( Se tT cha h S ered song's | | I 
toward the door and bade | c a 


stant Slowly gathering his ( 
him, he turned his back upon th 
man and stepped out of our wigwa 


‘Ha, ha, ha! my son, I cannot live 
out the medicine-man!” I heard 1 i 


ther cry when the sacred man was gone. 


[I] 


On a bright day, when the winged s 
of the | -grass were flying hi 
and thither, I walked solemnly tow: 
the centre of the camping-ground. M 
} P = ‘Baal ee er 
heart beat hard and irregularly at 1 

ide. Tighter I grasped the sacred bo 


Now was 





Though I knew it would be hard, I 
not once feel that failure was to be 
reward. As I stepped unevenly on tl 

1, I thought of the warn : 

soon to wash off their war-paints and f 
low me. 

At le ngth I re ached the place W he re tne 
per ple had ass mbled to hear me pre ich 


In a large circle men and women sat up 


the dry red grass. Within the ring I 
stood, with the white man’s Bibl 


my hand. I tried to tell them of the so 
heart of Christ. 


| | } ¢ } | 


in siience the vast cirecie of barehead¢ 
4 


warriors sat under an afternoon sun. At 
last, wiping the wet from my brow, | 
took my place in the ring. The hush 
the assembly filled me with great hope. 

I was turning my thoughts upward 
the sky in gratitude, when a stir called 


me to earth again. 
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sought my hands [ pon seein them 
empty e cried ou 
My ur soft heart will let me 
4 1 ' rT’ 
Starve De re you ring me meat. [wo 


1 you bring 

e food! 

Leavil my mother lying with covered 
head upon her mat, I rushed out into th 
night. 

With a strange w mt n 1! heart 

nd s ness in n eet, | climbed over 
the first hill, and soon the second one. 
| n light upon the white country 
showed me a clear path to the white 
man s tle With my hand upon the 
knife in my belt, I leaned heavily against 
e fer vhile counting the herd. 
['wenty in all I numbered. From 


mg them I chose the best - fattened 


creature Leaping over the fence, | 
plunged y knife into it. 

My long knife was sharp, and my 
hands, no more fearful and slow, slash- 
ed ff choice chunks of warm flesh. 
Bending under the meat I had taken for 
my starving father, I hurried across the 


with the life- 
back. 
hill 


atter me. 


foward home I fairly ran 
giving food I earried 


climbed the second 


upon my 


sounds ¢ 
Faster and faster I ran with my load for 


ming 


my father, but the sounds were gaining 
upon me. I heard the clicking of snow- 

es and the squeaking of the leather 
straps at my heels; yet I did not turn 
© see what pursued me, for I was in- 


reaching my father. 


tent upon Suddenly 
like thw shouted 
and threats into my ear! A 
rand 
took the meat from me! | 
run. A 


The moon and stars be- 


der an angry voice 


wrenched my shoulder and 


stopped 
struggling to deafening whir 


filled 


gan to move. 


my head. 
Now the white prairie was 

my feet. 
At last the 


The noise 


the stars lay under 


Now again they were turning. 
starry blue rose up into place. 


in my ears was still. A great quiet filled 


the an In my hand I found my long 
knife dripping with blood. At my feet 


a man’s figure lay prone in blood - red 
] horrible 


* scene about me 
seemed l trick ot my senses, tor | could 
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voking 
the 

father 
Quickly 
it over my shoulder and started 


understand it real. L 


upon the 


not was 


long blood-stained snow, 


load of meat for my starving 


reached my recognition at last. 
I tossed 
again homeward. 

Tired and haunted I reached the door 
of the the food be- 
fore me, I entered with it into the tepee. 

“ Father, food!” I eried, as I 
dropped the my mother. N 

Turning about, I beheld 
father dead! I saw by 


the unsteady firelight an old gray-haired 


wigwam. Carrying 


here is I 
meat near 
answer came. 
my gray haired 
skeleton lying rigid and stiff. 

Out the started, but the 


snow at my feet became bloody. 


into open | 


Vv 


the day after father’s 


On death, 
having led my mother to the camp of the 


my 
medicine-man, I gave myself up to those 


who searching for the murderer of 


vert 
the paleface. 
foot. Here 
in this cell I was placed four days ago. 
winds fol- 
Rattling the bars, they 
“Your soft heart! 
your sott heart will see me die before you 
food!” Hark! something is 
chain on the door. It is be- 
opened. From the dark night 
the threshold. 
He comes to warn 
tells that to- 
In his stern face I 
fear death. 


They bound me hand and 


The shrieking winter have 
hither. 


unceasingly: 


lowed me 
how] 


bring me 
clanking the 
i with- 
out a black figure 
It is the guard. 

fate. He 
must 


erosses 


me of my me 
die. 
I do not 
wonder who shall come to wel- 
the 


the loving 


morrow I 
laugh aloud. 
Yet | 
come me in realm of strange sight. 
Will 
/ 


and give my soul a soothing sleep? or 


Jesus grant me pardon 


will my warrior father greet me and re- 
son? Will my spirit fly 
upward to a happy heaven? or shall I 


ceive me as his 


sink into the bottomless pit, an outcast 


from a God of infinite love? 
Soon, soon I shall know, for now I 


My lLeart is 
My eyes are 
My hands 


Serene 


see the east is growing red. 
strong. My face is calm. 
dry and eager for new scenes. 
and 
brave, my soul awaits the men to perch 


another flight. I 


hang quietly at my side. 


me on the gallows for 


ro. 
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THE 


gether in tl st garde h she 
1 read ut in the Bibl 

S nes r one of these success 

1 nings. when Ellen’s 1 } 

1 her into the house she would stare at 
| le daught« ineasily 1 give her 
spoonful tter spring med ( 
sy dhe tind ed hers When ] 
s her, Andrew Brewster, came hom« 
? hie =| 1) = { \\ vuld sy r ! I 

Scie - he Was wash r h s hands it the 


tell him that it seemed 


her that Ellen looked kind of “ pind 
I Then Andrew, before he sat down 

he dinner tabl would take Ellen’s 
e in his two moist hands, look at he 
th anxiety thinly veiled b facetious 
ss, rub his rough dark cheek against 


er soft white one until he had reddened 
t, then laugh, and tell her she looked | ke 
boson. Ellen never quite knew what 
father meant vy bos n, but she un- 
erstood that it signified something very 
atk ania Dnsiialiig. Na Miiiil 
Eller her lways picked out ! 
the choicest and tenderest bits of 
humble dishes, and his keen eves 
e more watchful of her plate than of 
s own. Always ter Ellen’s other 
1 said her father that she thought 
n looked pindling he was late about 
ming home from the shop, and would 
Irn in at the gate den with paper par 
ls. Then Ellen would find an orange o1 
me other delicacy beside her plate at 
ipper. Ellen’s aunt Eva, her mother’s 
ounger sister, who lived with them, 
ould look askanee at the tidbit with 
pen sarcasm. “ You jest spoil that young 
ne, Fanny,” she would say to her sister. 
‘You can do jest as you are a mind to 
th your own young ones when you get 
hem, but you ean let mine alone It’s 
ne of your business what her father and 
me give her to eat; you don’t buy it,” El- 


There was the 


*s mother would retort. 


utmost frankness of speech between the 
o sisters. Neither could have been in 
e slightest doubt as to what the other 
hought of her, for it was openly pro- 
claimed to her a dozen times a day, and 


the conelusion was never complimentary. 


Ellen learned very early to form her own 





opinion 
tion, otherw Is¢ 
mothe 


aunt and 


estimation, and 


she would 
Ss 


she 


of character from her own intui- 


have held he r 


in somewhat slighting 


loved them both dear- 
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ly The Vy were he 1st y \ ( ( 
ered women, but she had an instinet for 
he stapl ui es below th surtace 
turbulence, which was lashed higher by 
every gust yppos n. These t loud 
contending voices, which filled the house 
efore and aft shop - hours for Ey 
worked in the shop with he roth 
law—with a duet of discords stead of 
harmonies, meant no 1 ‘ thar 
the wrangle of the robins e cherry 
trees. She supposed that two sisters al 
ways conversed in that way She never 
knew why her father, after a fiery but in 
effectual attempt to quell e feminin 
tumult, would send her across the eas 
vard to her grandmother Brewster’s, ar 
seat himself on the east door-step in sum 
mer, or go down to the store n the win 
ter. She would sit at the wind in her 
grandmother’s sitting-room, eating peace 
fully the slice of pound-cake, or cooky, 
with which she was alw iVs regal nha 
listen to the scolding voices ross. the 
yard as she might have listened to any 


outside disturbance. She was never suck 


ed into the whirlpool ot vrath hich 
seemed to gyrate pe rpetually n her home, 
and wondered at her grandmother Brew 
ster’s impatient exclamations concerning 
the poor child, and her poor boy, and that 
t was a shame and a disgrace, when now 


then a louder explosion of wrath 


struck her ears. 


Ellen’s grandmother Mrs. Zelotes 
Brewster, as she was called, though hei 
husband Zelotes had been dead for man 
vears—was an aristocrat by tue of in 
born prejudices and convictions, in de 





spite of cireumstances. The neighbors 
said that Mrs. Zelotes Brewster had _ al- 
wavs been high-feeling, and had held up 
her head with the best. It would have 
been nearer the truth to say that she 
held up her head above the best. No 
one seeing the erect old woman, in her 


draperies of the finest black goods to be 
bought in the city, 
heights of thin upper air of spiritual con 
She had 


could estimate in 
sequence her head was elevated. 
f the 


she 


head-tops oft 


herself, 


always a clear sight o 
throng 
and queens or duchesse¢ s would have been 


fail- 


any in which found 


no exception. She would never hav 
ed to find some stool of superior posses 
her 


sions or traits upon which to raise 
self, and look down upon crown and coro- 
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\\ \K ad the papers about compared with hers in fineness and ric] 

a Ne York belle to an ness; she never tasted a morsel of cook« 

Knglish duke, she reflected that the duke which was not as sawdust when she re 
could | n eaus as fine a figure of flected upon her own; and all that hnu- 
a mal Zi es had bee and as her miliated her in the least, or caused her to 
An ugh both her hus feel in the least dissatisfied, was her son’s 

ieir education wife and her family and antecedents 

| had worked in Mirs. Zelotes Brewster had considered 

e-s] heir lives. She could have that her son Andrew was marrying im 
( | a castle, and have’ measurably beneath him when he married 
( | tru splendors of her | Fanny Loud,of Loudville. Loudville was 
‘ ‘ i-! house with a best a humble , an almost disreputably humble, 
ng-room, and a shed kitch- suburb of the little provincial city Phe 
ein h ‘ rT Louds from whom the locality took ~ 

She ould not for one instant have name were never held in much repute 
dl m utmost admiration and being considered of a stratum decided] 

: * white-and-gold wed below the ordinary social one of the cit) 

g a by ( ntemplation of Cope- When Andrew told his mother that h 
land R Sevres. She would have was to marry a Loud, she declared that 
pitted her | cloth furniture of the ug- she would not go to his wedding, nor re 
| household art against all ceive the girl at her house, and she kept 
e ypend nd First Empire pieces her word. When one day Andrew brought 
Ut his sweetheart to his home to eall, trust 
As Vl Zelotes | id never seen any Ing to he r pretty face and graceful though 
use | possessions to equal her own, rather sharp manner to win his mother’s 
e to surpass them, she was of the heart, he found her intrenched in the 
e m d with re to her husband kitehe im and absolutely indifferent to the 
d } Lil } and her family, charms of his Fanny in her stylish, albeit 
her son d | granddaughter. She somewhat tawdry, finery, though she had 
S \ vns and shawls which peeped to good purpose from her parlor 

















4 LITTLE DARK FIGURE | 


*ASSING AS RAPIDLY AS A CLOUD 
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a onds, and her curtains in the stiff- 
~ SI a~ nts, lest her te ple 1 ther 
should have occasion to impeach 
housekeeping, she being a_ notable 
st é [The habits of the Louds of 
Loud wi considered shiftless in 
e extreme, and poor Fanny had heard 


Fey 
The elder Mrs. Brewster’s knowledg: 
f her son’s house and his wife was lin 
] + +h x f yn hey + x7} lou 
i to the View rom if wes wind S, 
t there was half truce wher tle Elle1 
3 born. Mrs. Brewster, who considered 


t no woman could be obtained with 
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uch a fine knowle: ge ol nursing as she 


possessed, and who had, moreover, a r 


1 1 ; ee, 1 . 
gard for her poor boy's pock« DOOK, ap- 
peare 1 for the nrst time in nis adoorwa 


and opened her heart to her son’s child, 


if not to his wife, whom she | 





erate. 


However, the two women had almost a 
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ledged it no so aegradatiol n 
man who worked therein as having 
hopelessly forfeited her caste. Eva Loud 
had wo ced nas p eve! ne | S 
fourteen, and had tagged the g1 nd 
leathery procession of Louds, who rked 
ns! Tac ries \ en tT ey \\ 1 ill, 
her |} ’ no 








work in the sl S 

‘ g t party he 
said, and she fairly trembled with er 
when Ss aw tl! £ r] et it with her 
son in tl rning. She would have con- 
sideré I I uch more ac d ng to ( 
eternal fitness of things had her son An- 
drew been attending a queen who ( 
would have dropped at her palace on tl 
Way. She writhed inwardl, whenever 
little Ellen S] ke of her aunt Eva, and 


would have forbidden her to do so had 
she dared. 


“To think of that child associating 


with a shop-girl!” she sai M oint 
dexter. Mrs. Pointdexter her par 
ticular friend, whom she regarded with 
loving tolerance of superiority, though 


she had been the daughter of a former 
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ut in such wild sob 
that his 1 eleased Ellen and i 
to him | e « d, trembling and e1 
ng W 1a curious sottness, as ot tear ; 
being heard, ran out of the hous und 


‘+k to her home. “Oh, mother,” 


ortne sine 


ng in upon the dialogus 


anger which was still going on there w 
i@] ( mulous flute—‘ oh, mothe 
Arg ao 
I don’t ear answered her mothe: 
fiercely, her temper causing her to loss 
ght of the child’s agitation. “I don 
ear If it wasn’t for you, I would lea 
hin I wouldn’t live as I am doing. I 
ild leave ev i Ly I am t red « this 
iwful | Oh, if it wasn’t for you, Elle 
[I would leave everybody and start fresh! 
‘You can leave me whenever you wal 
o,” said I her handsome face burning 


red with wrath, and she went out of th 
room, hich was suffocating with the 
fumes of the burning wool, tossing her 
black he all banged and coiled in th 
taal shion 


Of late years Fanny had sunk her per- 


further 





in that 
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f } 3 i¢ ier t nk with a shiver 
( \) 1" ment and the pos 
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the D f Judgmen Sup 
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nd the great White Throne, with 
ut her motner‘ Ellen’s grandmother, 
wh was of a stanch orthodox breed, and 


was, moreover, anxious to counteract any 


possible detriment as to religious train- 
ing m contact with the degen rate 


Louds of Loudville, had established a 
strict course of Bible study for her grand 


daughter at a very early age. All celes 
tial phenomena were in consequence 
transposed into a Biblical key for the 
ch ld and sne re garded the heavens 
swarming with golden stars as a Hebrew 
child of a thousand years ago might have 

She was glad when she came within the 


radius of a street light from time to time; 
they were stationed at wide intervals in 
that neighborhood. Soon, however, she 
reached the factories, when all mystery 
and awe, and vague terrors of what be- 
side herself might be near unrevealed be- 
neath the mighty brooding of the night, 
wer! ver. She was, as it were, in the 
mid-current of the conditions of her own 

ind times, and the material force of 
it swept away all symbolisms and un- 
stable drift, and left only the bare rocks 
and shores of existence. Always when 


1 


the child ha 


. cy 
been taken by one of her 


d 
elders past the factories, humming like 


r ntie hives, with their windows alert 


W eager eyes of toil, glancing out at 
he ver bench and machine, Ellen had 
seen her secretly cherished imaginings re- 
ced nt . night of distance like stars, 


ind she | her little foot ul 
( $ nd had elu 
! ( leading hand love 
ir p I atnel! VOI 
} \ 
I re { lid ‘i t 
ud ner ) e ad ne 
aunt Eva had 1 once; and | 
alice: Vasa tame her also, } , 
3! rpiy en stung Lo 
that little de te thing ain’t neve 


to work in a shoe-shop, Eva Loud.” And 


he r aunt | Va n id laughed, and declared 


with emphasis that she guessed there was 
need to worry vet awhile. 
‘She never shall, while I live,” her 


mothe had cried; and then Eva, coming 
to her sister’s aid against her own sug 
estion, had declared, with a vehemences 
which frightened Ellen, that she would 
p down herself first 

As for Ellen’s father, he never at 
that time dwelt upon the child’s futur 

if ] hs 


naving a 


as much as his wife did, 

masculine sense of the instability of 

houses of air which pre vented him from 

entering them without a shivering of 

walls and roof into naught but star 
. ; 


mediun his downrightness of vision 


“Oh, let the child be, can’t you, Far 
ny?” he said when his wife speculated 
whether Ellen would be or do this o1 
that when she would be a woman. H 
resented the conception of the woman 
which would swallow up like some meta 
physical sorceress his fair little child. So 
when he now and then led Ellen past th 
factories it was never with the slightest 
surmise as to any connection which 
might have with them beyond the present 
one. “There’s the shop where fathe 
works,” he would tell Ellen, with a tender 
sense of his own importance in his child’s 
eyes, and he was as proud as Punch when 
Ellen was able to point with her tiny pink 
finger at the window where father worked 
“'That’s where father works and earns 
money to buy nice things for little El- 
len,” Andrew would repeat, beaming at 
her with divine foolishness, and Ellen 
looked at the roaring, vibrating building 
as she might have looked at the wheels of 
progress. She realized that her father 
was very great and smart to work in a 
place like that, and earn money—so much 
4 Ellen often heard her mother re- 
‘-k with pride how much money An- 
drew earned. 








his bre ist suppl r'} suddenly 
e her « though she did not know 

That familiar odo1 f home ind 
wontedness of life made her isola- 


] 


on her little atom of the unusual 

re pitiful. The man turned round 
rply when she sobbed. “ Hullo! what’s 
ter, sis?” he called back, in a plea- 

nt hoarse voice. Ellen did not answer; 
if she had wings on her feet. 
[The man had many children of his own, 
1 was accustomed to their turbulence 
trifles. He kept on, thinking that 
re was a sulky child who had been sent 
nan errand against her will, that it was 
not late, and she was safe enough on that 
ad. He resumed his caleulation as to 
whether his income would admit of a 
new coal-stove that winter. He was a 
workman in a factory, with one accumu- 


lative interest in life—coal-stoves. He 
bought and traded and swapped coal- 
stoves every winter with keenest enthusi- 
sm. Now he had one in his mind which 
he had just viewed in a window with the 
rapture of an artist. It had a little nickel 
statuette on the top, and that quite 
crowded Ellen out of his mind, which had 
it narrow accommodations. 

So Ellen kept on unmolested, though 
ight. 


h+ 
n 


her heart was beating loud with fri 
When she came into the brilliantly lig 


ed stretch of Main Street, which was the 
business centre of the city, her child- 
s 


ish mind was partly diverted from her 





all that comes w thin reach, and pl 





cing spiritual indigestions and assimil 
ilmost endless in their effects upon 
‘owth. This window before wh 


Ellen stood was that of a market: a great 
expanse of plate-glass framing a crud 
study in the clearest color tones. It takes 
a child or an artist to see a picture w 
out the intrusion of its second dimension 
of sordid use, and the gross reflection of 
humanity. 

Ellen looked at the great shelf laid 
upon with flesh and vegetables and fruits 
with the careless precision of .a kaleido 
scope, and did not for one instant connect 
anything thereon with the ends of phys 
ical appetite, though she had not had her 
supper. What had a meal of beefsteak’ 
and potatoes and squash served on the 
little white-laid table at home to do with 
those great golden globes which made one 
end of the window like the remove from a 
n 


ine, those satin-smooth spheres, those 
euts as of red and white marble? She 
had eaten apples, but these were as the 
apples of the gods, lying in a heap of 
opulence, with a precious light-spot like 
a ruby on every outward side. The tur- 
nips affected hev imagination like ivory 
carvings: she did not recognize them 

turnips at all. She never afterward be- 
lieved them to be turnips; and as for cab- 
bages, they were green inflorescences of 
majestic bloom. There is one position 


from which all common things can be 
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n which she had 
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THE 


rsion, W th the additio1 f a shrewd 
ry his own, deduced from the 
umstances which had a pat ( l ( 
ial history, and boldly stated that the 
1 had probably committed suicide on 
unt of family troubles. Poor | ny 
1 Eva both saw that when night was 
ng and Ellen had 1 beer 1] 
Eva rushed ou nd secured the pape 
e newsboy, and the two siste 
sped over the startling column togeth 
| sa lie! h, Far nN sa lie! ( ed 
| She ever wou h. she 
uld! lr} little thing us 
se she heard u and me scoldi | 


1 said that to her, that if it wasn’t for 


you'd go away. She never would 
(70 aw a ed | inl Y 
suldn Q i v from hell she g 


<1 ( chains nd gi . 1 
eeches dd s whispe 
s hat I had done wrong ra ete! 
before I’d go where they were play 

s in heaven, if she was there Id 
t better, I would. And Id st here 
I had twenty sisters I did get along 
h, and be happier than I vw 1 | 
here else on earth, if she was here 


couldn’t have done it. 


l 
vy how 
w how. 


papers.” 


She didn’t 


} 
1+ ) 
out SI 


It’s awful to put such things 


Eva jumped up with a fierce gesture 
the stove, and crammed the paper 
There!” said she ‘IT wish | uld 

e all the papers in the country th 


all 
I'd like to put ’em 
their 
Suddenly Eva turned with a 


to put 
itors in after ’em. 


with 


n the stove own papers for 


sh of skirts, and was out of the r 
nd pounding up stairs, shaking the lit- 
e house with every step. When she re- 
her her 

a che rished blue silk, ornate with 


“ Where’s that 


asked he r sister. 


irned she bore over arm 





bbons and cheap lace. 
?” she 


‘She wouldn’t ever do such a 


pattern 


oaned Fanny. 
“ Where’s that 
“What 


“ That 


pattern ?” 
said, faintly. 
Her littl 


over my 


pattern?” Fanny 
little dress pattern. 
dress pattern, the one you cut 
dress for her by.” 

“Tn the 


Oh, she wouldn’t.” 


drawer In my\ room. 
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h: lemanded of Spain in signing the letter which certain mem- 
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é s it turned out, before the conduct 
the government of the colony was 
be satisfactorily provided for. The sey 
eral seattered settlements had little sym 
p thy with each other, and New Jers 
is not vet a co ple ¢ or real ed 
r ! 


It was a day of new proprietary grants 
to gentlemen in favor at court; but the 


making of grants was very different from 





iil i il i 
the making f governments. At the very 





time when Governor Carteret was trying 
to form a government that would hold 
the seattered towns of w Jersey to 
gether in some rt peace and ord 
thi ent \ ( another propri 
tary government of the same kind were 
trying the same experiment with much 
same fortune in the south on the 


‘Carolina” grant, which the king had 
made the year befor he gave New 
Netherland to his brother. In 1663 he 
had granted the lands which lay south 
thirty-first and 


the thirty-sixth degrees of north lati 


of Clarendon, General George LK, 
now Duke of Albemarle, William Lord 
Anthony Lord Ashley (soon to 

Shaftesbury), Sir John Col 
leton, John Lord 


George Carteret, to whom the Duke of 


Berkeley and » 
rk was the next year to give New 
William 
brother of Lord John and Governor of 
Virginia. Here, as in New Jersey, set 
go entered and begun 

life of their own. The Virginians had 
spoken of the region hitherto as “ South 


Be rke le \ 


Virginia,” and it was some of their own 
begun ‘its settlement 
In 1653 Roger Greene had taken a hun 
dred settlers to the coast of the broad 


sound which was afte rwards to be ealled 


Albemarle, atter the 


vreat General 
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uble of first discovery.” were none besides in all the vast tract 
ouragement of others for that the king’s charter called “ Caro 
uth ern parts | Vir lina.” ‘| he se first comers had chose hn tor 
Nine vears later 1662) George their settlements a region neither fertil 
1) dl vith settlers, nor wholesome. Great pine barrens 
Quakers driven out of Maryland and V stood there upon the coast, interspersed 
he Vir authorities with broad swamps dense with a tang 
tM rid of and have settled of cypress and juniper. Inside the Coast 
the wilderness They be districts, where the land rose to drier 
uild f the eastward of Mr. heights and the virgin soils lay rich and 
Crreene people at “ Chowan,” upon the wholesome, vere some of the finest 
nie indented regions of all the eontinent, fertile and 
vhat was ealled the “ Perqui- sweet-aired and full of inviting seats; 
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have twelve representatives, as in New settlements, and the Virginians ealled the 


Jersey; but half of the Governor’s ecoun- place “ Rogues’ Harbor”; but others of a 

| were to be chosen by the assembly it- better sort came also, and it was popula- 
Si lf ad Gove ‘councillors, and rep- tion first of all that the Albemarle law- 
re snail Ss were to sit together as a makers wanted. A more settled life and 

ngle body,—so that the people’s dele- a less irregular and questionable way 
rates were sure OT a 0 rity ill its of encouraging immigrants came after- 
del berations. wards in due time,—as well as unexpect 
The assembly used its power to exempt ed troubles with the proprietors. The 
all new-comers from taxes for a year first grant, of 1663, had not in fact in 
ifter their ming, and to provide th: cluded the Albemarle settlements, though 


ri five years to come no suits should * those who framed it supposed that it did; 
ah - debts or any other obligations but in 1665 a new charter was obtained 
ntracted outside Carolina. Of eourse which advanced the boundary - line far 
such laws brought insolvent Virginian enongh northward to make sure of in- 
debtors and all sorts of Virginian out- eluding them. An d then the proprietors 


laws in large r numbers than ever to the having a taste ra more elabor: ate way 
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and there were men in Virginia who were 
im to defy the Governor and get their 
rights by arms Nathaniel Bacon had 
sworn with a hot oath that if the red 
dled with him he’d harry them, 


/ 
J 


commission or no commission; and he 
kept his threat. He was of the hot blood 
that dares a great independence. He 
was great-grandson of Sir James Bacon, 
of Friston Hall, Suffolk, cousin to the 
great Lord Bacon, of whose fame the 
world had been full these fifty years; 
and though he was but eight-and-twenty, 
study at the Inns of Court and much 
travel in foreign lands had added to his 
gentle breeding the popular manners and 
the easy self-confidence of a man of the 
world before he turned his baek upon 
England and came with his young wift 
to be a planter on James River in Vir 
ginia. In May news came that the Ind 
ians had attacked his own upper planta 
tion and had murde red his overseer and 
1f his favorite servants; and he did 

esitate what to do. A company of 
armed and mounted men offered to go 
with him against the redskins, and he 
led them forth upon their bloody errand 
without law or license, member of thi 
Governor’s council and magistrate 
though he was. He sent to ask the Gov 
ernor for a commission, indeed, but h 
did not turn back, or lose his armed fol- 
lowing either, when word was brought 
that the Governor had refused it, and 
had proclaimed him and all with him 
to be outlaws. It was flat rebellion; but 
Bacon’s pulse only quickened at that, and 
Virginia for a little while seemed his 
to command. 

He put a stirring tragedy upon the 
stage there in the quiet colony with its 
sombre forests, and played it out with 
a dash and daring that must take every 
generous man’s imagination who remem- 
bers how fair and winning a figure the 
voung leader made through all those un 
easy days, and how irresistibly he caught 
the eve and the faney with the proud 
way in which he earried himself, lithe 
and tall and dark of skin, and that 
melancholy light in his dusky eyes, a 


man of action and of passion,—such pas- 


sion as it moves and wins other men to 
look upon. That was a summer to be re- 
membered in which he pushed to the 
front in affairs,—and most of all its sad 
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vmen, sheriffs and 
| felt themselves 
( the ‘men. the 
es of in. those 
ods. They were 
of the people they 


if not in 


nterest, 


neighbors 


w their 


Mr. Jefferson explained long 
in behalf 


trates of his own day 


of the like magis 
beeause they d d 


themselves 


ir desire 


about them in 


side. 
ld and publie-spirited 


country 
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hon 
bom 
l new 
( ( in 

| 
t this 
l radi 


rugel th the Ind- 
ble and bitter, which 
e eventtul summer 
England Indians had 


fate of the Pequots; 


situation had mean 


desperate. They were 
ntol rably harrow 
could not move away 
the English were 
‘ m their hunt 
" vading the terri 
( vho uld have ne 
vhite men paid 

but they did not 

retu sell. 

maste lwavs, 
be no hope of better 
Devoted missionaries 


ng the tribes from the 


and had won many of 
1 the gospe | and the true 


preaching was like idle 


the reticent, intractable 
and left them un 
vere ready when a 


lot for an uprising and 


by the Bay of Narragansett. The fl 
promptly spread from the Wampan 
o the Narragansetts and the Nipmu 
until it burned on every border, and N¢ 


England saw a di of terror such as 


‘ouble like Virginia’s. No Gover 
hesitated, no armed = fores lacked u 
thority to do its work of protection and 
attack, no levy lagged or was tardy; the 
country rallied to the awful business 
The fatal uprising began in June, 1675, 
| or these tribes at least 


o, as the Pequot M 


( va ! ( I 
by August, 167 
had ended, with the annihilation of th 


offending tribes Those that wer 


killed or taken were driven forth in hop 
less flight; those that were taken 
sold as slaves In the West Indic 
Thereafter ther were only th tribe 
in the north to reckon with. But th 
vhite men’s loss was almost as great 
that of the savages. More than one-halt 
of the towns of Massachusetts and Ply 
mouth had seen the torch and the toma 
hawk that awful vear: twelve of then 
had been utterly destroyed; no less thar 
six hundred buildings, chiefly dwellings 
had been burned; six hundred men had 
lost their lives, and scores of women and 
children; debts had been piled up and 
damage suffered which it was to take 
vears of bitter toil to pay and repair; and 
New England was for a little like a plac 
desolate and stricken. But she rallied 
in time, as before, and slowly worked 
her way to better days, like the old days 
fo 


and anxieties were, at any rate, lessened 


r peace and prosperity. Her dangers 


in one matter that had often seemed to 
hold fear and danger permanently at its 
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OO]. etu ed e ¢ ‘ ‘ 
complacel the b < his 
£ hand ell.” 

} | bv i¢ the 
ort ne staireas S Was the 

ui e autumn ‘ 8, | 
h state Y 2 1 Ss 
. et f vreen iwns ‘ 
. d veo ry ( 
\ pair: he, large, square, eagle 
h gray hair, ruddy ski ind 
e wintry pools; she, tall slin ~ 
th dusky skin, and bla h 

( a face of long, languorous 
s he brows drooping gen thie 
delicately aquiline, the lips parted 

n-drawn—a wearied, tolerant] 
2 Lady Disda ll. 
vi rteret House,” too, had ng sine 
np pul r \ ce wk x” Cas 
propriately: Sir George Deming 
d to the Jerseys under Philip 
et in 1665, and four generations 
er | descendants pushed northward 
rood con pany, half-way up ar weky 

e, whence drawing stone, they builded 
u towers which still frown down, 
and ivied, over the little musl m 
s lving below in Demington Valley 
Blood,” reiterated the Colonel, fold 

gy his arms and stiffening his lips, 

li—tell !” 

“We must be charitable,” his 
mented, dispassionately. “It is ou 
to give the man a fair trial.” 

[ promised to,” he returned, n 


sively. “IT will. But don’t be disap 
nted. Why, look at his parentage, his 
urroundings—a low, common sailors’ 
rt What can you expect g” 
How unjust!” reproached 
en voice. “We are really all one 
What vou say of him is true, yet does it 
ee a 


] 


from your humanitarian stand-poin 


Reall r 
really, we re n 


“Quite right,” humored the Colonel, 


ft all one. Take Sir 


THAN WATER 


E CHATER 


Cr ( hie thy 
t stretched be ( ' 
( ere uv ed: s 
d theirs jefore he w | | 
breadtl kull | 
1 ears p s wl i 
ughbred mastiff, and what th | 
e—the chat horoughbred. 
lr} s blood. Just so there are breeds of 
mie} | LiKE this Te \ hy s | 3 h Ss 
points—no breed a 1] WI] vou 
exper ¢ No cl racter. bl 1 iL n! 
Why,” he coneluded, warmly, “ just lo 
se la acs a 
Their opposed views wer tal 
For twen vears, lacking the d 
parentage, they had grown apart through 
Wo! s | lay the ( ere .C1 els 
r Mec n the church world thi 
Colon 1 eis a spire You mu I 
seen often by the papers th e | 
sided, or organized a fund for ethin 
r reported he condition something 
else Pe rhaps vou have watched him 
he Garden dozens of times, as he bent, 
note-book in hand er some one’s pe 
( ti illy ee] hg s legs I ha ( hung 
dmiringly about his mastiffs and saints 
where they sit and look imposing and 
draw prizes every February 
Naturally his wife’s protégé was d 
tasteful to him. The man had approached 
bareheaded, at a slow, lurching limp, 
the foot the great stone steps, and 
ted, bent fumbling his ha it his 
breast, wagging his chin, eving the gravel 
shiftily, with now and then a quick half 


glance upward. 
When the Colonel had watched him 


covertly for some moments, he dropped 
his hewspaper. The nan scraped Spas 


modically, licked his lips, and waited 

He was a thin, middle-aged littl chap 
IT Ss le ft lee w isn uch twisted: he stood 
mainly on his right, holding the other 
‘curled up. as it were. This de 
had bowed his back and tilted his head 
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squat set between the shoulders. His 


upturned face was coarsely femi 
his hair scant and of the whiteness 


ided yellow. His cloudy blue eyes 

a moist look, and he knuckled them 

antly. <A pair of deep smile creases, 

ised, perhaps, by this habit, slanted 
the nostrils, accentuating mildness 

ulrescence, 

‘Ah!” said the Colonel at last. “ You 
e—the man? Come up here.” 

Begging pardon, yes, sir, he was him, 
und he ventured up three steps, 


a faint cough. 


lle was Vaage Mutsen, and unmarried. 
’h ves, sir, unmarried. And he thought 


eht say he understood gardening, 
worked on a farm a bit. Forty 
ld, sir; and he had always lived in 
Le tz’s house on South Street since 
s a kid—by which he meant no 
sir. He guessed perhaps he 1s 
there, and he had always worked 
until the Society helped him. It 
pretty general work, sir. Mostly 
ning out the bar, mornings; or down 
the docks, when the big freighters 
n. His father was a Norwegian, 
| heard; dead now he didn’t quite 
when, but a long time ago. And as 
s first name, he thought he had been 
1 after a ship—he might say he was 
sure. 
Then, Mrs. Deming appearing, he had 
ped and res« raped beneath her calm 
neces, alternately concealing one 
behind the other; had thanked his 
down three steps and across as many 
ls of gravel, and finally disappeared 
sta through the lodge gates, the Col- 
l’s eyes stil fixed between his lurching 
ulders. 
That evening the Colonel informed his 
| gardener. 
‘I think you ean use an extra man 


st now,” he reflected. “The brook is 
ly clogged up around the lower bridge, 
| the lots over by the western walls are 
hick with serub. Just see that a room is 
ady for him by Monday.” 

‘Sir!” bowed Benzel, and hastened 
ews-eager to the stables. 

The Carteret stables, like evs rything 
se on the estate, were solid and r spect- 
ble. Each retainer, man or woman, had 
een born and bred in the service, and 
oner or later married in it. Whenever 
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THAN 





WATER. 


aA vl OTN cast t cs 4 li al li al 1. Ol a Co \ 
on a gardener, or any M or N desired to 
be joined together in holy matrimony 


they laid their case before the Colonel 
and he put the match through in styl 

They all lived in a row of pretty, vin 

clad cottages by the eastern walls, wher« 
they raised their families under the man 
tle of respectability. They had trad 

tions to live up to. They served gentl 

folk, as had their fathers, and it was an 
unwritten maxim among them that, if it 
takes three generations to make a gentl 

man, it takes at least two to make a gen 
tleman’s servant. 

For all this, another man, backed by 
the Colonel and his lady, would have been 
digested comfortably in a few weeks. Yet 
Vaage strove slaving over his work that 
he might help others; forgetting himself 
that he might remember others; always 
affable, respectful, willing, with not a 
fault against him except—himself. 

IHlowever, though he failed as a com- 
rade, he was highly successful : 
Often he limped cheerily to the kitchen, 


delivered some neatly ciphered message, 


f 
=) 


such as, “ Please, miss, can I have a bottle 
of eve-lotion for the old lame rooster ?” 
and was requested by the maids to 
*hase” himself. He was perpetually 


{ 
picking up a stray handkerchief—subtle 
+7 


allusion and his earnest efforts to find 


an owner always met with the unanimous 


suggestion to keep it himself. Sometimes 
the men sent him on an errand with in 
structions to hurry, and then lay down 
and laughed, for to see Vaage Mutsen 
run beat an obstacl 

‘V-a-a-g- Mut-sen!” drawled Bil 
lings, the head coachman. “ Well, if that 
vt a mouthful! And that’s what he is 
a Mut, a regular Mut!” So the matter 


of a nickname was easily settled 


Before a week was over, the Mut’s ori 
gin and history were public property; and 
at night, when the men gathered in the 
carriage-house, he was discussed exhaust 
ively. Jame son, the under-coachman, who 
was partial to poesy and the concertina, 
composed a ballad and sang it to the tune 
of “John Brown’s Body.” The verses 
set forth the Mut’s personal charms, and 
each chorus was a forceful epitome of his 
past calling and antecedents. 

The Mut answered to his nickname, fell 


a victim to practical jokes almost grat 








| 





Hu 


he Mut 
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Q 


ill listened ! ng the words of 
hich he soon got by heart—with a 

tchy smile, and perceiving that he was 
e cause of much mirth, joined in it 
Once, indeed, he ivlaid Mrs. Deming 
nd begged permiss leave; but on 


nation hie he dg ed, at d, hard pre ssed, 
thank 


the 


i forth bit | bi yes, 


<indly, the money, the hours, 


ere ail too ¢& d for the likes of 
And the men treat you well?” she 
leries 

| he broke d n and hed misera- 
iving he men were all too kind to 
Db t t he w iid that he didn’t 

W vell—wasn’t worth his pay 
yme other tlimsiness, and finally pro 
g himself quite reassured, escaped 
( ible where, realizing that it was 
eir tun he sat through anothe r 

t, pale but hilarious. 

He felt sure that they were all kind 
|, particularly Jerrems, the kennel- 
ey Jerrems was a large, dignified 
He had said very few things and 
iughed o1 moderately, wherefore the 
fu { rmed towards him. He 
a) | if St ce at the big man’s 
ind at ¢ ng, sometimes, would 
ly into a chair by his side. And 


ymetimes the big man would toss him a 


rd, and the Mut would lick it up grate- 
But one night a laugh was raised 
side and 
an oath and pushed 
Mut 


partner, 
rrems turned with 
and 


awa‘ shivered 


ed pard but Jerrems pushed him 
ealling him a cruelly true name. 
Sometime ie Mut | mped by the 
tle in the early morning; he saw a 
1id at a lower window. Once she look- 
pretty; after that she grew prettier 


ery day. She was watching for young 


llen, but the Mut did not know that 


ne morning she found a rose on the sill 
Hullen worked in the conservatories 

{1 when the Mut limped past, he thought 

he had never looked so pretty. Thereafter 

always found a rose on the sill; and 

she told the other maids of her conquest, 

nd rumors of it reached the stables. But 

nee he was hidden behind the curtains 


ome ly 


en minutes early, and when she saw 
up, 


hers, 


visted figure sneak lifting its 


face towards and place a 
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the sill, she dashed 


overturned 


rose on up 


The Mu 


ged pardon, but sh 


and her pitcher. 


shivered and beg 


slammed the window down, ealling him 
cruelly true name. The story spre ad, an 
at night there was great sport in 


stables, and a verse was added to “ Joh 
Brown’s Body. 

That was | 
ing the corpses of a dozen brown flat bot 
tles hurriedly for 


home 


Saturday, and next mot 


hidde _” 


were it Wi 


found that Jerren 


had 


on reaching 
fallen down stairs and become fra 
tured. He was laid in the Deming war 
of the hospital, and the Colonel damn 

for the show of the Empire State 
Club 


Kenn 
was due in two weeks, and he 


entered a St. Bernard team. Potter, h 
last man, was employed over in Bost 
and none of the others was compete 
Jerrems, to his great surprise, nam 


verged 
that 


ly 


Mutsen, and surprise 
the Colonel 


thoroughly not on 


on 
V aage 


the genera 


respec 


when found Wi 


ck rstood 


methods of training, but the dispositi 
and peculiarities of each dog, which 
equally important; but this was n 
strange, as he had been doing Jerrem’s 
work for the past month. So thereafte: 
the Mut lived in the long, low, red Noal’ 


Ark, which ] 


ay a few hundred yards west 


of the stables, getting Berkeley, Royal- 
ist, Bellomont, and Carteret III. int 
shape. 

“Do you know,” admitted the Colonel, 


that 


thoroughly 


“T believe I was wrong about 
He the 
They like him, and he’s certainly fond of 
them. Immensely proud, too. Why, he'd 
do anything for them. He hasn’t blood, 
put he certainly appreciates it.” 

And his gz thoroughly 
mane, did not retort, “ I told you so!” 

The Colonel bred only mastiffs and St 
Ber ards, : | it 


ind a spk 
watch the great brutes gathered together 


man 


dogs 


understands 


lady, being hu 


ndid sight was 

the saints, calm, dignified, standing stock 
ily about, tongues lolling, gazing at you 
from with 


such steady 


their honest, deep - t 


set eves 


self-confidence, such reserved 


1 
erful, 


ing lips, and muscular loins, swinging up 


with square, wrinkled heads, droop- 


and down with a sinuous, almost tigerish, 
grace; while Vaage, standing crooked in 
their 
than ever. 


midst, seemed insignificant 


more 
He looked quite out of place 





THICAER 
these magnificent W he 
t the pictur Instead, there 
been a few of the " strapping 
men bending over the 
Mut now lived as on i | Tht 
who fears rude iwakenin Al] 
indisturbed, unquestioned, he work 
tl], ng his charges eating 
with a solicitous respect which w 
witness; and night, locking him 
lit upstairs room, with the 
| sense of having lifted a drawbridg« 
ild read the newspaper aloud, dwel 
( ie si ne news; and 
e doy n utter urity and t 
‘ T t ~ eep 
l the I n re nite | this ret r ent 
evening they burst into the Mut’s 
put him throug! ll] ld ty 
1 few n ( They disinterrs 
n Bi Bod nd ted 
1b] a ee al 
er h I t ri ad + 
| into a chair ex] sted 
hen the 
tuck h id 1 the corner—a 
le, mar snuff lore ir. with 
ir, sharp nose, and bleary brow: 
d é t | three st ) +, x rd. 
» naw na } ered waggil ae 
, and appealing from fac¢ 
s though waiting to be cked 
th a yell, the men jumped wy LHe 
nd fled a , The 
lammed to. 
t’s him the Colonel raised such 
l t summe mb!] Ber 
* THe been hangit round ever 
3 t hold of hi I'l] - 
t mornit ere Wi u _ 
he Mut 1 or ee 
! Ther s out there under 
ees. Scare him av He come up 
f n the kitcher hold as bras an 
sed him through the dain ind he 
nto my milk-pans, the little mon 
the field maid s f ning ove 
nans f ling ross wi h etret 
unches ot littl } own spot 
If you see a dog around, k } 
she ordered. ‘“ Trampling ] é 
heets! And then to cor Ip Wageineg 
iil at me, the 1 { ur!’ 








paused to caress them, Watts, the 
tal l up, carrying n imy 
at arm ’s-length 

“My searf!” she exclaimed: ther 

g, pettisl * Quite spoiled! Dea 
H y aid it na TM is 

“A dog, mer ay wized Watts 

ind him lying on it, on a cha 

Ol early th morning 
h d, dirty little de mem 

uite startled. He offered to make fr 

m, but I eouldn’t « h him Hi 
di stairs and out that » 

Hy could he have got in?” « 

e lady * Me noying! Mu 

u sé e dog, put him out. Don’t 
him. onlv be ire e ne r get 1 ag 

The C mn that eve g, was 
severe. 

He’s be nging ab the p 
t ( 1 t ‘ t med 
t ng eTore you 
\ I’ve given repea ed instruct n 
| is l ne é 
to ever one—s ild never have 
bor1 If you see him again, shoot 
You unders d¢ And the Mut 
esced AalINntiy 

Che 3] was DU te ( ff 
( nel’s usu: ot nerve i 
Then, too, Carteret IIT. had just |} 
loose and dine t the extent of 
pounds above the St. Bernard | 
1 week thev starve: nd walked t 
almos nto a state f light-head 

d sometime he C e] walked 
TX the ke I r las th ng at n 
hav look at him. 

Once the Mut was over the st 
making sport. » the Colonel four 
room empty: but from under th 
( ¢ 1 7 nt tapping the «| 
and ut crawle 1 the 1 se! ible obie 
his disgust, drew uy paw, lift 
bre vn. ble re | eves tT his nd tl 
he stepped fo1 rd, s ( ss ( 
and down the stairs th the seu 
many rats in a wall 

Stiff with rage, he returned to the 
tle, sent for Mutsen, and 1 

d t Beneath the ( the 
bent moist and limp, uttering at 
points a faint, “ Yes, sir; Yes, sir 
sir! d finally faltered ft fe 


Mi 4 
rucia 
Yes, 
ld 
cia 
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ly ib] just th | I 
utu is being pred | for hit 
‘You will let | after 
iv be i t I B Ss be n 
He’ll turn u Li] 1] 

| your finish 


| n that \ 1 tl | r sereaked 

| host ‘ le little snuff- 
ed cul I re 1. ippe neg trom face 
vee. and then trotted straight across 

t} Vu le where =? wered., lic] 


ie men 
+} 


’ scuffle, 

1 yelp, and it shot forth on three 

] or he first time in his life the 
\Iu linched his fists, then sank into a 


m a month’s pay 
ge, “ You ean go.” 


m crowde l 


¢ | l | 1 1 vacantly ib ut the 

Got all your things together?” asked 

] ms, quite pleasantly, and the rest 
ed 

aT sir—thank you, sir,” murmured 
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he Mut. “I—I Indeed, th. 


room was quite bare, save for cha 

wash-stand, bed, and some straw project 
ng trom beneath ic Then amid dead 
silence, he limped slowly forth; but he 


lingered on the stairs, and he lingered at 
he door, and e¢ the road, looking 
back 1 any times. 

Afterward Jerrems swore that, wher 
oined the rest in the stables t ni 
th rtv, he lett a | doors and w nddws | ( 
ed, and threw his butt outside He a 
swore that he was quite sober, and 
rest lied nobly. 

But, whether or no, an hour later tl 
surged panic-stricken about the riddlk 
building, their faces white beneath t 
leaping jets of flame, their voices mut 





alf-human cri 
called 


igidly calm. “ The dogs, m 


bene ith th din of wild, h 
* Never mind the 
Colonel, r 


quick!” 
Those nearest sheered away. A \ 
ered, 
“ We've called ’em, but they won’t cor 
pny : 
‘A thousand—five thousand 
he cried. “ Who'll go?” 


They lut 


ans\ 


dollars!” 


As he 


isted, swaying, 


: 
hung irresolute. turned up 


his collar a tw jolting 


ure tumbled past him and through thi 
shattered door. 
and shi 
e trampling, tl 
the Mut’s he: 
and swarmed about their master. 

At length, “ All here!” eried the ¢ 
Then he stra ghtened, and, 
aquiver, grasped the Mut’s hand, 


“ ] bed 
a hero, 


rrackle whir a 
h] 
I 


Through the « 
whistl , an interminabl 





out trooped the pack at 


onel. 
saying, 
By God, you’re 
“Oh, they just follered. I didn’t do 
for them.” 
And 
into the 
brutes 


little 


wagged 


1] 


from beneath his coat there fel 


midst of those great, magnificent 
a miserable, mangy, snuff-colored 
lifted a 
stump of a tail, and turned 
face to 
though waiting to be kicked. 


And the Colonel turned away, mutter- 


cur, who bandaged paw, 


his 


his bleary eyes from face as 


ing, 


Blood will te ll!” 
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SHE SSREES OF BEAUPORS 


FRANCIS STERNE PALMER 


»* 
HEN night in the North outdoes the day 
With cold more niLter und warmth more vay 
bd . 
Cold of the frozen stars. and @ 
Of log that blaze ind flout Lhe snoyv + 
Then is heard the muttled tramp : 
() 1 rn i 1O plod to camp, 
\\ e clear through frostv forest rings 
This sone that Jean the Chopper sines 


ave } pyiser® 
yes 
i 











And 
And every 
There 


mWiy 


There the 


W hie 


holy shi Ines 


old 


hat Ss good here in the spru 
t Vilh the eCar Onl and moose 

f | co a ¢ oose I'd be to-night 
re Bea port street Ss Ong and W 

ara off i ischat ce 

it there Is aance 

mother dreams out e day 
priest keeps the tches a i\ 
rothners } ivt has « ed 

to e street b e river's side 
oO one t ere Osé pravel OeSs 
mards e) ea } i¢ as of t 





ite, 
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COLONEL 
Pik 


b\ 





STARBOTTLE FOR 


PLAINTIFF 
BRET HARTE 


the leading 


Mitch Com 


functions 
Eureka 


third, for his 


legal counsel for the 


mel Star 
his pany the State of California. 
would On his. strietly legal performances in 
ult to this issue I prefer not to speak; ther 
Colonel’s) were those who denied them, although 
mn his the jury had accepted them in the face 
torical of the ruling the half - amused, half 


eal Judge himself. For an hour they 














COLONEL 


STARBOTTLE 


laughed with the Colonel, wept with 


_been stirred to personal indignation 


triotic exaltation by 


lofty periods 
» him 


han giv 


alle a d I 


Vv 


what else 


his passionate 


could they 


their verdict? If it 


some that the American 


Thomas Jefferson, and the Reso-- 


had 


ns of 79 


= 


nothing 


whatever to 


the contest of a ditch ec mpany 


l 
ra doubtfully worded legislative docu- 


il 


i 


that wholesale abuse 


rney and his political 
connection with the 


the slightest 


que ste 
gvenerall 


wie uld 


28 


V 


raised,—it wa 


of the State 


motives had 


Ss, neve rthe- 


accepted that the losing 


have be¢ n only 
on their side. And 


the Colonel 


r buttor 


is 


of 
eh had become loosed in 


his blue 


too glad to 


nel Starbottle knew this, as, perspir- 
florid, and panting, he rebuttoned the 


frock - coat, 


an oratorical 


and readjusted his old-fashioned, 


] 


tless shirt frill above it as he strutted 


m the ecourt 
-eclamations of his friends. 


ngs and 


here 


room 


amidst the hand- 


an u..precedented thing oc- 


} 
‘ 
d. 1 ne Colonel absolutely declined 


tuous refreshment at the neighbor- 
Saloon, and 


Palmett 


nt f 
( on oT 


But herein they were 


Oo 


declared his 


proceeding directly to his 


( in the 


ess the (¢ 


adjoining square. Never- 
Xolonel quitted the building 


and apparently unarmed except for 
uithful gold-headed stick, which hung 


sual fre 


| after him wi 


m 


his 


T 


forearm 


The crowd 


h undisguised admira- 


f this new evidence of his pluck. It 


ere d 


} 


remenit 


a 


lso that 


a mysterious 


1ad been handed to him at the con- 


on of his speech -evidently a chal- 
from the State Attorney. It was 


te plain that the Colonel—a practised 


ist wa 


hastening 


home to answer 


wrong. The note 


a female hand, and simply request- 


e Colonel 


+} 4} : 
il ine writer 


( pt 


soon as 


} 


ne 


te 


) 


accord 


an interview 


at the Colonel’s office 
left the court. But it 
the Colonel 


5 an engegement that 


the 


ae voted 
‘eode ” 
ing. H 


spotl ss 


WwW 
VW 


a 


Ss 


fair sex 
no less 


4 


as he was to 


rompt in ae- 


flicked away the dust from 


white 


trousers 


and varnish- 


d boots with his handkerchief, and set- 


tled his black cravat under his Byron col- 


] 


r 


as he neared his office. 
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He was sur- 
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prised, however, on opening the door of 
his private office to tind his visitor already 
there; he was still more startled to find 
her somewhat past middle age and plain 
But the Colonel was brought 
up in a school of Southern politeness, al 


ly attired. 


ready antique in the republic,and his bow 
of courtesy belonged to the epoch of his 
shirt frill and strapped trousers. No one 
could have detected his disappointment 
in his manner, albeit his sentences were 
hort and incomplete. But the Colonel’s 
colloquial speech was apt to be fragmen 
tary incoherencies of his larger oratori 
eal utterances. 

“A thousand pardons—for—er—hav 
ing kept a lady waiting—er! But—er 
congratulations of friends—and—er 
courtesy due to them er interfered 
with—though perhaps only heightened 
by procrastination - pleasure of ha!” 
And the Colonel completed his sentence 
with a gallant wave of his fat but white 
and we ll-kept hand. 

“Yes! I came to see you along o’ that 
speech of yours. I was in court. When 
1 heard you gt ttin’ it off on that jury, | 
says to myself that’s the kind o’ lawyer J 
want. A man that’s flowery and convin 
cin’! Just the man to take up our case 

“Ah! It’s a matter of business, I 
see,” said the Colonel, inwardly relieved, 
but externally careless. “ And—er—may 
I ask the nature of the case?” 

“Well! it’s a breach-o’-promise suit,” 
said the visitor, calmly. 

If the Colonel had been surprised be 
fore, he was now really startled, and with 
an added horror that required all his po 
liteness to conceal. Breach-of-promise 
cases were his peculiar aversion. He had 
always held them to be a kind of litiga 
tion which could have been obviated by 
the prompt killing of the masculine of 
fender—in which case he would have 
gladly defended the killer. But a suit 
for damages !—damages!—with the read 
ing of love-letters before a hilarious jury 
and court, was against all his instincts. 
His chivalry was outraged; his sense of 
humor was small—and in the course of 
his career he had lost one or two impor 
tant cases through an unexpected devel- 
opment of this quality in a jury. 

The woman had evidently noticed his 
hesitation, but mistook its cause. “ It 
ain’t me—but my darter.” 
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COLONEL STARBOTTLE 


One moment,” interrupted the a An 


ded Colonel: “do you me: 


the President of the Ditcl 


He had recog 


man 
lat, the head of 


him,” she continued, wi 
fixed on the parasol and I 
ng her monotonous tone—* off : r looked up. 
nee. Most of the time : The Colonel wineed. “ And—er—un 
Baptist church—at morning uubtedly compensation—if you do no 
prayer-meetings, and such. And ress a fulfilment of the promise. Un- 
outside—er—in the read.” ss,” he said, with an attempted return 
this gentleman—Mr. Adoniram his former easy gallantry, which, how 
LH tehkiss who eC! promised ar ver, the recollection of her eyes 1 ade 


ge?” stammered the Colonel. lifficult, “it is a question of—er—the a 
Yes.” fections 2” 


The Colonel shifted 1easl ¥ “ Which?” said his fair client, softly. 
Most extraordinary! for “Tf you still love him?” expl: 
dear young lady 1 ‘01 Colonel, actually blushing. 
r—most delicate affair.” Zaidee again looked up; agai 
1at’s what maw said,” returned the the Colonel’s breath away with eyes 
woman, simply, yet with the faint- expressed not only the fullest perception 
le playing around her demure lips of what he had sad, but of what he 


wheast cheek thought and had not said, and with an 


} . } 


nean,” said the Colonel, a added subtle suggestion of what he might 

courteous smile, “that - have thought. “ That’s tellin’,” she said, 

i dropping her long lashes again. The 
Colonel laughed vacantly. Then feel 

said too, an > himself growing imbecile, he foreed an 

him will mak equally weak gravity. “Pardon me—I 


said the young understand there are no letters; may I 


I 
1 


know the way in which he formulated his 
slight flush crossed the Colonel’s declaration and promises ?”’ 
as he returned quickly and : “ Hymn-books,” said the girl, 

stiffly, ““On the contrary—er—it may “T beg vour pardon,” said the 
ke it impossible for me to ——act in fied lawyer. 

matter.” “ Hymn-books—marked words 
Che girl lifted he r eves. The Colonel WV ith pe neil and pas ed Im on 
ld his breath as the long lashes were repeated Zaidee. “ Like ‘ love,’ 
ed to his level. Even to an ordinary ‘precious,’ ‘sweet,’ and ‘blessed,’ ” she 
erver that sudden revelation of her added, accenting each word with a push 

seemed to transform her face with f her parasol on the carpet. “ Som 

» witchery. They were large, brown, times a whole line outer Tate and Brady 


yet filled with an extraordinary and Solomon’s Song, you know, and 


and presecience. They were sich.” 
an experienced woman of “T believe,” said the Colonel, loftily, 
in the face of a child. What “that the—er phrases of sacred psalm- 
1e Colonel saw there Heaven only ody lend themselves to the 


else tl language of 
nows! He felt his inmost secrets pluck- the affections. But in regard to the d 


il 


ed from him—his whole soul laid bare tinct promise of marriage—was tl 


nere— 


his vanity, belligerency, gallantry—even er—no other expression ?” 
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ness to op e door for her he upset 
cha . and I e ¢ is n hat 
actually youthtul, he almost impeded 
1 vements in the hall, al d Knocked 
broad - brimmed Panama h trom 
bowing hand in a final gallant sv 








Yet as her small, trim, youthful figure 


th its sin Leghorn straw hat 
hned by a biue unde round ¢ 
passed i i, | ( tilil i bOOT d I 
| ea ehild than « e! 

The Colonel spent that after ! 
making diplomatie inquiries. He f 


his youthful client was the daughter 
widow who had a small ranch ou the 
roads, near the new Free-Will Bay 





ehurch ne « aen theatre of th 
toral | ed a secluded life; the 
being little |} wn in the n, and 
beauty and fascination apparently not 
being a recog d fa Phe Colonel 
} f 4] 
ap urable ( eta this da en 
satisiaction he <« lid nota sunt Tor 


few inquiries concerning Mr. Hotchk 
only confirmed his own impressions 
the alleged lover—a serious-minded, pr: 


tically abstracted man abstentive 
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ly of B County, K 1 and lat- 
te f—er—Pike Cou \lissouri. 

The sallow, ascetic hue of Mr. Hotch- 
ice had ] | through a livid 
ind nel 1 greenish shade and finally 
¢ ed 11 » a Li le red “What's all 
this about?” he demanded, roughly. The 
least touch of belligerent fire came into 


Starbottle’s eye, but his bland courte SV 
believe,” he 


‘Ll have made myself 


did not chang sci said, 
clear as 
though perhaps 


jury.” 


M I] hkiss s apparently struck 
th so significance in the lawyer’s 
| I don’t know he said, in a 
lows ind more cautious voice, “ what 
ul n by what you eall ‘my atten- 
ns t any one ) h \ it econeerns 
1. I have not exchanged half a dozen 
words with—the person you name—have 


ver written her a line—nor even called 
at he r h He rose W ith 


on of ease, pulled down his 


yuse.”’ an assump- 
waistco: Se 


up his hat. 
“T believe I 


] 
TOOK 


and 


did not move. 


have already indicated my meaning in 
what I have ealled your attentions,’ ” 
said the Col ( bland] nd given 
you n concern’ tor speaking as—er 
é mutual friend. As to ir statement 
you relat ons with Miss Hooker, I 
‘ ite that it fully corroborated 
the statement of the young lady her- 
elf in this very oflice vesterday.” 
Then what does this impertinent non- 
sense mean ¢ Why am | summoned 








> ust | the Colonel, deliberate- 

t ement 1s in susly—yes, 
nably to your discredit, sir!’ 

Mr. Hot ss was here seized by one 

f those impote and inconsistent rages 

h oeeasionally betray the habitually 

itious and timid man. He caught up 

Colonel’s stick, which was lying on 

table. At the same moment the 

( nel, without a apparent effort, 

rrasped bv the handl To Mr. Hoteh- 

ss’s astonishment, the stick separated 

two pieces, leaving the handle and 

it two feet « irrow glittering steel 

he Colons hand The man recoil- 

ed, dropping the useless fragment. The 

( nel picked it up | the shining 

blade in it, clicked t spring, and then 
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rising, with a face of courtesy yet of un 
mistakably genuine pain, and with even 
a slight tremor in his voice, said, gravely 

“ Mr. Hotchkiss, | owe you a thousand 


apologies, sir, that—er—a weapon should 


be drawn by me—even through your ow: 
inadvertence—under the sacred prote 


tion of my roof, and upon 


I beg your pardon, sir, and I ev 


an unarn 
man. 
withdraw the expressions which provok« 
that inadvertence. Nor does this apology 
prevent you from holding me responsibl 
lsewhere for 


behalf of 


personally responsible — ¢ 
committed in 
client.” 

Do you mean you ha 
¢ You, the 
Company ?” 


an indiscretion 
a lady—my—er 

“ Your client ? 
taken her case counsel fo 


the Ditch Mr. Hotch 


kiss, in trembling indignation. 


said 


“ Having won ” said th 
Colonel, coolly, 7 the 
vocacy do not prevent me from espousing 
the cause of the weak and unprotected.” 


“We shall see, Hotehkiss, 


grasping the handle of the door and back 


your ease, sir, 


} 


er—usages of ad 


said 


sir, 
ing into the passage. “ There are oth 
lawyers who- 
“Permit me to see out,” inter 
rupted the Colonel, rising politely. 
“__will be ready to resist the attacl 
of blackmail,” continued Hotchkiss, re 


you 


treating along the passage. 
“And then you will be able to repeat 
your remarks to me in the street,’ con- 
tinued the Colonel, bowing, as he persist 
ed in following his visitor to the door. 
But Mr. Hotchkiss 
slammed it behind him, and_ hurri 
The Colonel returned to his office, 
of letter 
paper bearing the inscription “ Starbot- 
tle and Stryker, Attorneys and Counse! 


here quick] 


away. 
and sitting down, took a sheet 


lors.” and wrote the following lines: 
* Hooker 1 sus Hotchkiss. 
* Dear Mapam.—Having had a visit from 


we should be pleased 
2 P.M. to 


the defendant in above, 
to have an interview with you at 
Your obedient servants, 


STARBOTTLE AND STRYKER.” 


morrow. 


This he 
servant 


sealed and despatched by his 
Jim, and then 
moments to reflection. It was the 


trusted devoted 


a few 


custom of the Colonel to act first, and 
justify the action by reason afterwards. 

He knew that Hotchkiss would at one 
lay the matter before rival counsel. H 
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She laughed, | e glowing 
th ugh ner strange ere cast down. 
Alack! the Colonel’s face was equally 
lushed, and his own beady eyes were on 
lo any other woman he would 
I | vaanal gallantry that he 
ild now, | elf, look forward to that 
1 l n \\ yrds rit er re ached his 
| Le iughed, coughed slightly, and 
he he looked up again she had fallen 
nto th ime attitude as on her first 
with her parasol point on the floor. 
must ask vou to r—direct your 
memorv to—« ' er point: the break- 
ng ) of ti e! engagement. 
Did he— iny reason for itf On 
sh Ww inv causé 
N he never said anything,” return- 
ed the 
N n h usual wa r—1 re- 
1 3 ou he hymn-b rr the 
d writings / 
\ he just quit ; 
ceased his atte S, aid the 
( | ray “And naturally you 
I : > any cause 
s doing Tl rirl raised her 
I rful eyes so suddenly and so pene- 
I ngly without replying in any other 
that the Col eould only hurried- 
I see! None, of course!” 
At w h she rose, the Colonel rising 
\ ll begin proceedings at 
I must, however, caution you to 
, no 1estio nor say anything 
bout t c to any one until you are 
n cou . 
S} wered his request with another 
gent look nd a nod He accom- 
her to the door. <As he took her 
protte ed har | he raised the lisle-thread 
s to his lips h old-fashioned gal- 
lar As if that act had condoned for 
his first omissions and awkwardness, he 
me his old-fashioned self again, but- 
ned his coat frill, 
| strutted | 
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. itwas known throug! 
1e town that Zaidee Hooker had su 
Adoniram Hotchkiss for breach of pro 
that laid 


As in those buco] 


4 -_ 
A day or two later 
out tl 
] } 
the damages 


ise, and were 


five thousand dollars. 


Western 


secure censorship of a revolver,a cautio 


days the press under 


was 


mm pre vailed, and any g 
to personal express 

the the eg 
situation p 
The (¢ 


until his stateme) 


contined 
+ sale . 
then a risk of 


Neverthe less the 


al d even 
siper. 
voked the intensest curiosity. 
onel was approached 
that he should consider any attempt 

overcome his professional secrecy a pr 
sonal reflection withheld further advances 
The community were left to the more 

tentatious information of the defendai 

counsel, Messrs. Kitcham and Bilser, t] 
the case was 


that the 


and * rotten, 
Ww yuld be 


“ ridiculous ” 


plaintiff nonsuit 


and the fire-eating Starbottle wou 
he taught a lesson that he eould 1 
“bully ” the law—and there were so. 


dark hints of 
hinted that 
ful and preposterous 
fusal of Hotchkiss to 
extravagant fee for his 


a conspiracy. It 
the 


was ev 
was the reveng 
the r 
pay Starbottle 

late 
the Ditch Company. It is 
that 
ed to the 


‘case ” 


outcome of 


services 
unnecessa!l 

these W yrds 
Colonel. It 
unfortunate 


to say were not repo! 
was, however, 

circumstance for the calm« 
ethical consideration of the subject th: 
the church sided with | 


equal 


Hotchkiss, as tl 
provoked an adherence to tl 
plain iff and Starbottle on the part 

the larger body of non-church-goers, w! 
were delighted at a possible exposure 

the weakness of religious rectitude. “ 1’) 
them ea 


allus had my suspicions 0’ 


eandle-light meetings down at that gos} 


“and I reckon Di 
con Hotchkiss didn’t rope in the gals t 
me her 
the board 

finished and try t 
said another. “I su 
pose that’s what they eall reé ligious.” 

It was therefore not remarkable th 
the three weeks later was 
crowded with an excited multitude of th 
and The fai 
plaintiff, with her mother, was early in 
under the Colonel’s ad 


shop,” said one critic, 
attend jest for psalm-singing. 
for him to get up and leave 
the 


game’s 


afore 
sneak out of it,” 


court - house 


curious sympathizing. 
attendance, and 
vice appeared in the same modest garb 
had first 


in which she visited his office. 
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h brass buttons, a buff waistcoat proceeding he jl box, ] 
permitted his frilled shirt front to equal politeness the remaining « 
e erectile above it, a black satin fore the Jum ( } site counse 
4 vhich confined a boyish turned to his feet. 
n collar around his full neck. and in “1 want to direct tl ! 
ulate drill trousers, strapped over var- Court to this unprecedented 
d boots. A murmur ran round tl vith the Jury, by this gratu 
‘Old ‘Personally Responsibl tion of matter impertinent ! 
| got his war-paint on,” “The Old vant to the issu 
War-Horse is smelling powder,” wer The Judge cast an inquiring 
spered comments. Yet for all that Colonel Starbottl 
he most irreverent among them recog “May it please the Cou 
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xopies also 

( is mh the 

te nd is 
evidently upon 
h pening, hi 
son to distract 


standin 
r; proceed 
, 
ned tionless 
ad 
brection ( 
ay ¢ 1) 
1 
fonor, for the 
( lant’s cour 
1 s refers ft 
rete 
re ne, and I 
ded ” return 
, 
| fendant’s 
fow vords 
} , 
if closed 
en eeling 
! d been t 
ut the 
victory, he in 
eht hand in the 


pel nad s revealed a ecroy 
il it Tre building, eage! 
the ¢ el’s words. 


I] ould re ! the Jury that only a 


COCK avo st wl there as the 
yy ertul company, then 

esented | the present defendant. He 
e ther Ss the Champion of strict Jus 
e against legal oppression no les 

uld he to-day champion the cause 
the unprote ted ; 1 the comparative] 
fenceless SAVE for that paramount 
power which surrounds beauty and it 
nocence even though the plaintiff of 


vesterday was the defendant of to-day 
As he approached the court a moment 
ago he had raised his eyes and beheld the 
starry flag flying from its dome—and hi 
knew that glorious banner was a symbol 
of the perfect equality, under the Consti 
tution,of the rich and the poor,the strong 
and the weak—an equality which made 
the simple citizen taken from the plough 
in the field, the pick in the guleh, or 
from behind the counter in the mining 
ywn, who served on that Jury, the equal 
arbiters of justice with that highest legal 
luminary whom they were proud to wel 
come on the be neh to-day. The Colonel 
paused, with a stately bow to the impas 
sive Judge. It was this, he continued, 
vhich lifted |] 
the building. And vet he had entered 
t with an uncertain—he might almost 


is heart as he approached 


say—a timid step. And why? He knew, 
gentlemen, he was about to confront a 
profound—aye! a .saered responsibility! 
Those hymn-books and holy writings 
handed to the Jury were nof, as his 
Ilonor had surmised, for the purpose of 
enabling the Jury to indulge in-—er—pr« 

liminary choral exercise! He might, in 


deed, say “alas, not!” They were thi 


damning, incontrovertible proofs of the 
pertidy of the defendant. And they would 
prove as terrible a warning to him as 
the fatal characters upon Kelshazzar’s 
wall. Ther was a strong sensation. 
Hotchkiss turned a sallow green. His 
lawyers assumed a careless smile. 

It was his duty to tell them that this 
j “ breach-of- 


was not one of those ordinary 


promis¢ ” eases which were too often the 
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ed re ect now TI ever } 
| I css § the knowl 
the lefenda Ss capable tu g 
cas { e love to the larg 
11 nd teachers, wi st his irtle Ss cf 
ns were innocently—the Court y 
| i me f roducing what I ai 
eredibly in 1 is the local expres 
n doing g eberry *¢ rhe tremu 
| us flicker 1 l le passed over the 
wes of the ning crowd, and_ the 
Colonel shel need But he recove 
ed | self instantly, and continued: 


My client, the only 


VlIGOW* d 


daughter of a 


mother vho has for years 


stemmed the var ing tides of adversity 


n the western precincts of this town 
tands before vou to-day invested Onis 

her own innocence. She wears no—e1 
rich gifts of her faithless admirer—is 


jewels, r nor me 


ngs, 


mentos ot affect on such “as love rs cle 
light to hang upon the shrine of their 
affections; hers is not the glory witl 


which Solomon decorated 


I 


the 


fendant, as I 


Queen of 
shall 
less expen 
No! 
exhibited in 
frugality of—er 


Sheba, though the d 


iter, clothed her in 


mW le the 
fle 2’s poetry. 


The defendant 


this affair a certain 


sive y re t tine 


Kin 
gentlemen ! 
pecuniary investment, which I am will 
be commendable in his 


gift 


ing to admit may 
I] Ss only 
T his 


Chere is, I 


Important 


characteristic 
his 


a certain not 


was 


methods and economy. 


understand, un 
exercise 
The de 
the 
covered with 


feature of religious 


; ‘ os - . 
KNOWN as taking a collection. 


endant, on this oeceasion, by mute 


pre 


bai 


entation of a tin 
solicited the 

tions of the faithful. On approaching th« 

plaintiff, 


love-token upon the 


plate 
pecuniary contribu- 
himself slipped a 
plate 


however, he 
and pushed it 
love-token was a loz 
to be 


towards her. That 
enge a small disk, I have reason 
lieve, concocted of peppermint and sugar, 
its reverse surtace the sim- 
I love I have 


certained that these disks may be bought 


bearing 


upon 


ple words, ‘ you!’ since as 


for five cents a dozen—or at considerably 
less than one half-cent for the singk 
lozenge. Yes, gentlemen, the words ‘I 
love vou!’ he oldest legend of all: the 


refrain ‘when the morning stars 


sang 


resented to the plaintiff 
that 


were I 


medium so insignificant there 
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lTateh!l 


| ChnKISS S 


. ! 
had omed l 


COUTTS | 
affect dlvy, but 


shy pale. There was also a « 
in the 


er of leaves, 





jury-box, a hurried 


and an excited discuss 











th. He regarded him serious] Mr. 


Hotchkiss himsel 
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ror ers \c ‘ ughte ose eve 
( eve ( r plaintiff! herself s 
e hi ulsed behind her handkerchiet 
he ( rure ( el Starbot le alow j 
, ( ed re ( nd rigid A 
( ( idee ng uy \ what 1 
h | e else he eouw had see iat tl 
ture ( ne sincere d in earnest; tl 
he had conceived to be the pleader’ 


d det most erfect acting, and most elaborate 


ered Colonel, with a fatigued but blind fatuity 
esumably that ignored the hurriedly knit brows and 
‘ nt), warning eves of the Judge, “try again. 
becomes The note uttered by my elient ” (lower 
epl ” (the ng his voice to the faintest of falsettos) 
stentorial “was * Kerree’”: the respons was ‘ Ker 
sses, rowow’”’—and the Colonel’s voice fairly 
rl shook the dome above him. 


were the deep, serious, mirthless 


without the least 


that his sense of hum There was a touch of 
grit this respect in. the Judge’s voice as he 
) e 1 uid to him, gent . “ You may proceed, 
elf- Colonel Starbottle.” 
With * | thank your Honor,’ said the Colonel, 
el slowly, “ for recognizing and doing all in 


resting your power to prevent an interruptio1 t | 
during n thirty vears’ experience 

the it the bar, I have never yet been subject 
respond ed to without the privilege of holding the 


ustigators thereof 


mlight responsible. It is possibly my fault 


: oratorieally, to convey 


| 
‘esponsible persona 


d to the to the gentlemen of the Jury the full 


res nd sig. ( nie ot the defendant’s 
here signals. an vare that my voice is 
ealthy ngularly deficient in producing either 


he duleet tones of my fair client or the 


passioned vehemence of the defend 
t’s response. I will,” continued the 











* the 


| the Judge, gravely, ‘ 
rati 


rdly one tor litig 


the rat te ndant’s cours 


r liti 
the 


Pre sentiy 
or demeanor 


wishes 


We accept.” 
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( shi la ve! v 1 atternoon., 

! Ni icless e ( nel returned to 
Ss p r | it Was nearly tw 
| ght whi the fa ful Jim entered, to 
K ed I : @ meditatively before his 
Is ( | God! Kernel—I hope dey 
nut de matter, but you’s lookin’ 
| tighty solemn! I ’ain’t seen you look dat 
wa Kerne since de day pooh Marsée 

‘ sti s Tt ed home shot froo ae 

head.” 
e im *Tland me dow ie whiskey, Jin 
aide said the Colonel, rising slowly 

ul The negro flew to the closet joyfully, 
es ind brought out the bottle. The Col 
tion. onel poured out a glass of the spirit and 
e! drank it with his old deliberation. 

Ww ‘You're quite right, Jim,” he said, put 
have ting down his glass, “* but I’m er vet 
nt « ting old—and—somehow—I am missing 
poor Stryker damnably !” 
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DAY FOSSIL BEDS 





peeh discove re d 


zoological classifica 


in order to accommodate them. 


MERRIAM 


vhich furnishes, perhaps, the most re 
rkable chapte n tl incient history 
( the ear h. | = rel 1 ed pra tically ub 
nowh, excepting he few wl have 
( lal visited 
Like many another rich field fo en 
fic investigation, these fossil beds wer 


n the hands of army ofhcers retun ig 


the Indians, at 


tracted the attention of Professor Phomas 





Trom a campaign as 


Condon, then pastor of the Congregation 
church at The Dalles, Oregon. ae per 
ceived that a great discovery had bec 
made. In the following spring he obta 
ed permission to accompany a party 

ng out to re-enforee troops that had win 
tered in the fie ld, and unde r mil tarv pro 
tection he made a_ reconnoissance 
through the principal fossil loealitic s, but 
was prevented by marauding Indian 


bands from collecting many specimens. 
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( \| y 
| son dis 
| f the count \t 
ao us pile 
et u Lhe 
P s sep 
\I u ‘ | yreg hg 1 ( 
DOO fer | ness hey ¢ 
( Thur us = Clhnallis which 
| f m ( s. and ce sti 
l ul hn e ¢ stence of the sea over this reg 
3 ‘ n 1D; he time were being deposited 
R ild ling the The lower forn n is mainly hardene 
( n Oreg r grea ud, indicating rather deep water, whil 
( ered the e1 he upper one is principally sand and 
Usaha tT Tee ours gravel, SI Ving tha he sea was 
v il forma hallowing as it accumulated. 
\ es of e1 The Cretaceous period, to which this, 
J ) 1 deep and the first legible record in the history of 
. wh the this region, is carried back by these low 
layer upo r formations, though by no means early 
arrange I reological time, 1s so remote from the 
. ( d below present that it is dithcult to measure its 
3 st n we distance, except by the magnitude of the 
: e ven changes in the earth and its inhabitants 
the se1e1 vhich have taken place since it began. 
lw ‘ Ss it wel Perhaps the best illustration of this, from 
fe usoleun he physical ind-point, is found in the 
| el ible ict that at the beginning of Cretaceous 
2 physical geog- time considerable portion of the strata 
l Cl ed Tine hich now form the Himalayas, the Alps, 
mals d the Roeky Mountains were not yet 
eve eposited, as gravel, sand, and mud, 
{ e Joh e fl the ocean; while to the 
long period re 
: quired for the 
‘cumulation we 
must add the 
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as the Clarno tormation,of Kocene 


nd constitute one the unique 
eatures oO thie valley W he reve! 
e exposed these strata weather 
evenly, producing numberless gro- 
balanced rocks and mock statues 
i upon the Eocene in the river 


are nearly two thousand feet 
ineifully seulptured and pinnacied, 
ten beautifully colored, ashy beds, 
rated as the John Day Miocene 
crumpled surtace of this torn 
e the ere Columbia lav bed 
housand feet this Above th 
rt ight } undred tTeet oft | ed ish 
thre ( l d tori it l | 
lie or" ind upon 1 st l 
] positiol ‘ t l u 
eet coarse gravel and can 
ne Ri: les e beds lh © rivel 
: hich necessarily unge! 
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I ad sé squeezed forming 
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heaped up ( upol rks, extend | 
I ns of whiel tions, f bout f 
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e ¢ 
l ( ppear pe ( 
( ‘ ‘ human SC] 
) 
I ead ere @ ment l 
| 
( ‘etch I ( ol time 
Fo a stu f ° things. th 
| phvs | ( ut l } 
(i |} il ( howe ‘ 
‘ re f sx ! he hist } 
ere ure hic have nhabited | Ss I 
v } i] 3 hie nterest centres t} 
living beings which kept the flame of 
ilive through these long ages 
t Phe I or the neien inhabitar 
ol he ¢ ul 


s furnished us by the 


mains entombed in the strata of suc 
2 sive periods a the time I the ir accun 
ition. The majority of the fossils fom 
re single bones nd teeth, o1 parts 
skeletons which apparently lay for a lon 
time upon the land before the scatters 


and decayed 


ginents were carried int 
the lake Ss, a Tew at a time, by stream 
rain wash, and buried in the slowly a 
cumulating deposits. In many instances 
the bones have evidently been torn apart 
and broken by beasts of prey; in oth 
cases they were almost gnawed to piec 


1¢ 


by small prehistor 
indubitable ey 


rodents, which left 


lence of their 


work in the 


+ 


innumerable marks of 


Ove 


incise I 


their sharp 
teeth, 


isional entire skeletons discov 


are probably the 


dro 


were 


ered 


remains of animals 


which were wned or mired in the lake ’ 
and buried 


ashes or mud from vol 


or perhaps 
the land by 
eruptions. 
collecting 


overtaken 
upon 
eanic 
a 
Phe 


has about it a fascination that is, in 


f fossils in this region 


a combination of the passions ot 


the miner with the nat 


ural inb to learn of something 
entirely new The danger that one expe 

ences in climbing over steep and treach 
erous places on the cliffs in search of 
specimens, and the unquenchable hope ¢ 
hat each projec ng 


tragment encounter 
ot i 


strong 


ed may prove to be a part some nhne 


skeleton, 
the sus and laborious occu 
pat the level of drudge rv. 


Whole skulls or portions of skeletons ar 


iently to rails 


tedic 


} 
far above 


otherwise 


ion 


found almost 


oceasionally 


freed from the 


rock by erosion, and the pleasurable ex 


citement felt in coming suddenly upon 


such treasure, after perhaps many hours 
of f 


ruitless se arch, is not exceeded in the 



















itirely free from the rock. 


arns to examine than elsewhere, 


1f possible oceurre 


ssils is generally 
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( None have been mentioned, appear to 
d evel INCL representatives of several grou 
‘ e « f animals which now inhabit part 
( h re e from Oregon. Rema 
he mate f near rela s of the rhinoceros 
~ | *¢ ent el, the tay T nd the pect ry ir'¢ VE 
<snOW! s known from these deposit The rhinoc 

ch do 1 ros 1 how co! ned to the Eastern He 
v living, phere, the camel tribe is represet 

e deer and in the | ster Hemisphe re and in Sou 
ling eeth Ameri tapirs are found in southe: 

f the deer, ern Asia and South America, and pe 
developed caries are at home in South Ameriea, 
vs as we ugh they range into southern United 
us species States. <All this goes to show that the 
dog the present distribution of animals has no 

\ Seve more been permanent from the begin 
his group, ning than were the physical conditions in 
he writer inv given lo t 

n lengtl Preying upon the weaker hoofed ar 
belonged to mals were numerous flesh-eating forms, 
The Or of which we find remains not uncommon. 

he hills and Wi eS are epresented by more than a 
‘ 1! smatl dozen species nd the eat tribe by ¢ nt 
I ( or forms belonging the family of s re 
eodon bones oths In these ea the upper ea é 

bout : oe teeth were greatly elongated, flattened, 

( psence ot ind Se! a long the dges making the 

e, mu e most formidable weapons ever possessed 

e-toed liml my carnivore Some of the sabre 
! nstant hs were much larger than the living 

he tips of his puma, and probably preyed upon all the 
. hey mammats excepting thie Le} 

e degree species of Elotherium. 
s at ‘ The teeth of these carnivores, as well 
( ie d s of all the her mammals, are usually 
ed type of preserved to us practically unchanged, 
ne rr ves. not only in rm, but in the materials 
scovered it vhich compose them The worn sur 

e giant F faces which we find on the murderous 

ng hog. rai teeth of cient wolves and_= sabre 
i mammals ths are the actual surfaces which 

thi cked together when they tore through 
ering nerves and muscles. The glis- 
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The few typical examples that have migration frequently changed the ent 
en of the fossil contents of con fauna of each region, bringing to it m 
e Tormations present,as it were, the fe from other lands. The conclusion 
ess lt organic vorlds, eacn evele, however, always finds the 
pe \ . t both fr hose erage life higher than at its beginning 
ng and those f ving it. Earl Although there are other geological se« 


Europe neluded, from tions, particularly in western U1 
nas irlv related, that States, which furnish as remarkabl 
1 | { ol thi earth Vas h story as that wh ch has been bare 1\ 


le up of seri f periods of quiet lined, there are probably none in wl 


undant life, alternating with un the relations of the various chapters 
eatastr phes , vhich evervthing each other are mort evident than they 


rd inscribed on the walls 
lav Cation. The d 


\ destroyed. Each period was, in the reco 
[lis search for the highest types of of the geological story of most regions 


er, 1 experiment of the Crea the John 


] 
he general aspect of the life accomplished through the enthusiast 
ich formation is, however, more like labors, over wide areas, of men taught 
present than is that of the to see things which escape the notic 

( below t, showing a gradual advanes of untrained observers. The John Da 

detinite lines In some cases, as section tells its story so plainly that 1 
istrated by the horse and camel tribes, Ole who sees the record a comprehension 
ves are of such a character as to of its meaning is unavoidable. Standing 

e no room for doubt that a blood r above the Picture Gorge, a magnitice 


n forms of su canon near Cottonwood, one may see, 
ding periods. We find, further, that marking out with almost diagrammati: 


each formation the fossils of the upper- clearness upon the valley slopes, nearly 
pI } t | 


st beds differ materially from those the entire series of formations. From 
the lower ones, which means that con the <6 strata were obtained the greate. 
d ble changes were taking place whil number of the fossils mentioned in this 
rd was being made. The phys outline, together with many others no less 

| the region, as already indi nteresting, and the succession of fauna 


ted. wws us that the strata of the sue- is here splendidly illustrated. Probably 
rmations are not a continuous nowhere in the world does the scientist 

but that long intervals may have work amid more impressive surroundings 
between the periods of their than in this valley, where every cliff has 

! The fossils of consecutive forma blazoned upon it the proof of such 
refore consider as recording immeasurabl antiquity of the entombed 

history of an uninterrupted remains. To one who reads this 


rms stretching from record as it stands, an undisputed work 


or f | time to the present day. of the Creator, there is made a revela 

ns in a given series of forma- tion no less magnificent in its expression 

ss . ecess | ill nn 1 cirect fact than that in the creation 
. g currents of books of Moses. 




















short man m: 
admitting that he ean think far 
ther This was the absolutely incon 
ble logis f Silas J. Adams, who 
the chief of Stonetop, and in 
nection therewith conducted the post 

Ce HTis establishment was the nat 
u and inevitable headquarters of the 
trade, politics, and gossip—not to men 

n the religion and life-insurance and 

her issues—of the community. 

Nothing be tter could be applied to the 
village itself than his invulnerable sen 
tence Even more, indeed, might be 
said, for Stonetop could fit the saying 

either end, and still be in the full sig 

ficance of its wisdom even if it wer 
turned upside down. Stonetop com 
manded—and for that matter still com- 
mands a noble view of the world 


Perched 


lived its small life 


far up on the mountain-side, it 


for the better part 


a century undisturbed by summer board 


ers and riches. It drew its physical sus 
] 


tenance from the hard soil, and its intel 


lectual nourishment from the classics and 


of 





e newspapers. It naturally came te 
have a pe ple f hard opinions, that took 
he popular views of great issues, and 
stuck t the m through thick ind th Nn. 
The men, with that fine liberality which 
rten characteriz s the head f the house, 
lle wed t the ch ldren and their women 
folks the beauties and consolations « the 
classics, while they monopolized the n 
papers, which came from th large cities 
at club rates, for in addition to its other 
peculiarities Stonetop was e village 
which did not have its own weekly jour 
nal of cix lization. 

So Stonetop was both tall and short 
n the sense of he saving of the post 
master Its physieal view of the earth 
Vas exceptional, bu it was far way 
from the currents of trade and _ travel, 
and the busy rld knew little about it 
Again, this did not keep it from thinking 
a great deal farther than t eould see 
from its lofty position in the material 
world. And great issues moved it as 
profoundly as they did any othér popu 
lation, and even more intensely than 
most others, for the people of Stonetop 
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represents I y income; n 
ust takes t a little shee, it do 
eem to be much, but all the time 
t] trusts e taking off slices 

pre \ n you are down t the « 


trust - I hster that threatens tl 
safety of the republie and the happine 
tf the world And mind you, my frie 
we ire to blame for it all. Why 
simp he Ise we \ rshiy wealt 
use while we uld not speak to a d 
honest man when he is poor, we will toad 
him after ie gets h S money; beecaus« 
I e ce unce trusts, we praise the 
( els upon our me 
Th a niy { id,” sa d Jos 
ills vake I understand 
‘ I ew, x t { I dont see | 
11 he n your ne 
pressing you the ground, you car 
do much bowi ut of course the seray 
hg s all ao} 
Mi Adams uld have resented 
| pe l had me im unusua 
11h le nt come TX the rescue of J 3 al 
Pomson I'v horses rattled up the 
street and | ted in front of the store, 
e the rger of the two horsemen 
limped qu vy off nd made his way by 
leaps to the front of the letter-boxes. 
Letters ror Andre Ww Jarman, pleas 
nd be quick about it. I must eatel 


the train, and haven’t a minute to lose 
Andrew Jarman! The young Napo 
leon of Industry. The Genius of the 
Tack Trust! Here he was, ordering 
positively ordering—one of the greatest 
the enemies of trusts to hurry up 
and Josiah Tomson looking on! 


Th majesty of conscience, ot pride, 


of conviction of the whole Federal au- 

















THE TRUST ISSI 


dele ed the postmastership 
Stonetop se against his au 
ulrage | I ( e trus o 
should know his place ind Jos 
. should tell the story w . 
enerations as he 1 rht last 
So Postmaster Adams deliberate t x 
boll of musli d proces 
t with the ut St care sa 
mean while 
This gentleman was 1 here S 
[ shall duly proceed to fill . ( 
vhich I shall be glad to se¢ ( r 
t there are any letters tor you 
Du I’m eatehing a tran said ‘ 
( now t roughly arous 
Well, catch het N s 
ng you. How many yards d . 
Mr. Tomson ¢ 
~ x 
| thought u said seve I ( 
ver again.’ 
Do | get my letters or do 11 ke 
ed the young mal 
It depends, in the first ] ( 
ther or not the re are inv letters f 
u, and in the second place on whether 
t you can wait until I find out. Is 
ere anything else, Mr. Tomson ?” 

He wrapped the bundle with extraord 
nary care, V hile the young man beat the 
r with his whip, and then, after 
elay that seemed endless, he went sk - 
to the mail counter and handed out 


ve letters to Andrew Jarman, who at 
nee rushed to the street, Jumped upon 


his horse, and made for the station, six 


to this part of the country and 


black-eved pease t teed a ealf, he ean ruil 
the whole country; but I want him to 
now that there is on part oT it he can 
not boss, and that is this same identical 
store and post office.” 

In less than an hour the two horsemen 
again drew up before the post office. Jar 
man dismounted and threw the reins t 


the man. He was angry all the way 
through, and he entered the store with 
an earnest but entirely undefined idea of 
vetting satisfaction. 

His step was so firm that Josiah Tom 


S01 had gone into another of his 
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l ‘ s I e plea 
santes er possible e inquired how 
y ri ( All but 
» Tree 
, , 
‘TJ \ eT el he e] ed 
> 
| ( e « ein mv name 
( ( ur ‘ names a 
mahi He wrote th 
ri I } ( paid iV i! 
, 
| comme place 
(; ‘ 
J ’ fe “Td ‘ 
l pers ues he said 
We're £ | iking up 1 
ets I el ver some t ( 
! eit t p us to 
, } 
} T ) u ft K tacks Will 
| 
eC} Jarman, with 
S le . ‘ tf the m 
er will keep his | I ir neck 
But we vont t V and serape te him 
e | es eturned Josiah 
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hous le had boug! re 
l plendid table-l: 
streams tl g 
he went ft sleep ou 
Sol eautiful lake 1 tree 
sighed poems 1 preached sermons | 
had bought ill for ew thousand 
lars, but he was going t end a tor 
n ma gy it his paradise atar from 
xations of cities and crowds 
! s experience in life had tau 
( best way tf o l = 
( espe is to beat hn his 
ga ( ar knew perfectly we | th 
irrend the postmaster the wl 
town you s 1 be laughing it hii 
nd WwW ( Jarman liked laughter 


So it began \n 
varded mail cle scended 
post-ottice. Nearly all of it was 
Postmaster Ada 
an’s box, 


avaiahciie Oo 


upon the Ston 


and 


the res in the other boxes. 


their boxes, nd politely told the post 
master that he had gotten the letter 


Jarman sauntered in 


ngs hd TOOK the pile of letters. 

‘I beg your pardon, Mr. Postmaster,” 
he said but you have placed some 
my men’s letters in my box.” 

“Well, isn’t it all the same?” asked 
Mr. Adams, somewhat nettled. 

* Certainly not. | rented these boxes 
Ss Hi the mail might be kept well sep 
arated. I'll be obliged if you will see 
that it is done in the future.” 


and \ ie Wwe d W 


derecte d air of the postmast 


The monster is surely getting his heel 
n his neck,” he said to himself. 


Jarman returned, and 
asked: “ Mr. P: 


master, I expected a foreign letter ti 


rather important, and as the 
| 
les 


should 


have 


hip got in two days ago it ( 


here you don’t happen to over- 


looked it ¢ 


said 


addressed to 


“There is a foreign letter here,” 


Mr. Adams, “ but it is 


not 




















st } r . S 
| @ = (; 
| ll give me ect 
] 
| let vou | 
a DUS ess ( ll 
\ s J , ' ‘ 
ad mise as 
| 1} , 
sure S Y 
— Vie ( ~ 
I { 
| + 
= nad c I ied I 
" 
( er CLOSE 
— lie ‘ ae | I 
~ ( re nie ber 
> 
Ponresel es. and one 
‘ at s} 0 ( ‘| 
rad s summer fk 
} 
( lime ~ hie ( uid 
he said. “I’m going i1 
rey S ec ( 1 
NANYEY ] 
c pape ia 
, we e+ mokes 1 
| 2 
roe r & | ( may 
1 
ervthing in sig! 


pos a! here it ser 
| 
e business of he s r 
| (dams is he iliv res 
} ‘ Y ’ ’ ] ’ ent 
[he monster,” he said 
heets on our ne ~ 


e midst of Jarman’s re} 





5 rm ady sing 


mpt replies he had better 


re place Stamps 01 his if 


I do not understand th 


But as I was coming 








res from several friends 


ge him that if 


vou might have told me abo 
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( elusively 
urned a l just as 
sial : g a ‘“ N how 
9 scraping hank you—not 
: Was Just or g interested 
ntes Life 1 
iss ‘ ‘ st i 
‘ () ‘ ‘ 1 he was 
\ ‘ Postmaste Ad 
if ( sed yy a 
tt I e he could gv his I 
} had lea he v 
e?Y 1 mall ( 
< l ( (ie red ! 
S r £ I l ul 
But e boast was pr ( 
Jarman discovered e stamp-sup 
ly vhen Mr. A s was 
" nd os | vas temp I \ I hare 
© i ug ali oO | na nd S 4 c three 
ivs r Mr. Adams get a new lot 
I} = were } urs Tt TI il i L- bula 
, d Josiah’s remarks on the n 
ster wer equ md lurid. Mr. Ad 
} his trials wit he calm of a mart r, 
| it seemed to help his s r Josiah 
to utter the sentiments which he felt but 
efrained from expressing, because he 
represen te | thy vovernment, a d be« iu 


rights 
by this time Jan l wh was spend 
ng great deal tn \ n his me 
place, had bought something of almost 
every one mn the village ind p! ietieally 


first of the month, which was June, 


f 
the promised settlement. It fell on a 
Saturday, and plans not only for Sun 
day but for the coming week, and in 
some instances 


for the whole month, wer 
dependent upon the new wealth which the 


monster was pouring into the commu 


nity. Either personally or through his 





he informed those to whom he 
wed money that it would be sent to them 
on Saturday. 

And it was. 

Postmaster Adams began to have eold 
chills before he had gon half - way 


thy ugh the mail The monster had 


plaved his trump ecard Ie had paid 
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rade! | rom convent ns aside and come here 
' ‘ Adams l tter of great importance to see you 
uld t be ’ * 1 do not quite understand.” 
‘ In tl I will explain. I am the teacher 
or) 2 f the school in Wessex, and 
. have heard vou ever since I have be 
esp el l also know of your brilliant su 
ul ( cess since hel but it is not that wl 
if has brought me here. Your peopl 
lé The vou d stant relatives who like 
talk of your great wealth—all your clos 
r peopl e dead, I’m told—your peoy 
ug tell of your pranks, and how you wou 
ved s stick your cause until you had eith« 
ipo! ( n made the other person appreci 
n line SI the ree and earnestness of your ch 
gar bee rete You left an interesting reput 
ar leep in rey tion there, but I must say that eve 
errupted hit body gives you credit for manliness.’ 
‘ ~ I S ve kind, | am sure,” he sai 
ugh! mvs fied more than eve 4 Did she VW 
? Asi) r to sell him a book, or was she after 
charity subseription 4 
‘ rye ed s *“ Now I find that the spirit ol 
good sens 1 chi r of conflict, has not died eith« 
\A that t rT we Ith or of ag ‘l 
at she has Ile stared at her as if she were a ne\ 
1 Her se mountain view 
he thou “It is because you have been indul 
ad | elt as ging vour bent at the expense of n 
‘ father that I came to see you.” 
e quickly dis “ Your father” 
| “Yes; [ am Miss Adams, and my fa 
\ } ise 7” he said ther is the postmaster.” 
ed er that lone Ile sank back in the chair and waited 
for the rest of it. 
ll, although I am “ Now, Mr. Jarman, I'll be perfectly 
1 I do not el at all frank with you and say that you have 
u, nticipating won your game, but my father would not 
to procut her knowledge it if he had to die the next 
I am not at all minute. I knew nothing of the troubl 
until I got home this morning—we had 
el and suddenly closed the school for the summer—and I 
e view before came up here entirely on my own r 
lt tion of it sponsibility. As far as the post-office 
t?” he said is concerned, I do not care. If you want 
lon,” she replied, with to force him out 
the first tin I have ‘But I don’t,” he interrupted, quickly. 
s, and it overcame me “ T haven’t the slightest ill feeling against 
like t nywhere else, your father. It was just a little battle 
more erpowering to between us, you know.” 
the fl eountry “But this last thing is serious. Do 
untry he repeated, not you know what you have done?” 
else to say “T haven’t the slightest idea that I 
| home—in the dis- have done anything harmful.” 


“Well, you have. You have paralyzed 


a whole community.” 


raise d 


usual 


the 
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nto the 


k vou, and I bid 


r am-aure that 

( mit = ur 

vl u can 

sk anything 

r \ uld l Ss ( 
ng tor mys 

vmpathy, but 1 

ent people 

KI ind sutter 

pare Irie said 


vou that I shall 
had touched the 
de would soon be 


ment?” he asked, 


house. He 


and eane. 


is hat 


hat I have enough 
rs I will take 
ll that be satis 


vou 


mpetuously, “ I 


the village with 
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l 1 had done you Ww 
be g | ect it 
Don’t ru nt hard,” he beg 
| 1 But nee you are 
since | pper n this 1 
I | ng 
Bu e, ld 
coming up her 
. do good, I don’ 
Little 
y 1 bye e monster h Ss 
1! the 1 Jos ih eall The I 
den, and then fear—Gossip.” 
Of course. W doesn’t? A n 
s one: Gossip is a multitude The 1 
ster may have merey, bad as he may b 


Gossip, never.” 


But they walked along, and the cor 
sation soo! turned to the beauties I 
country 

[ did not know it was one-half 


finer things are to be disco 
horseback and in ¢: 

‘limbing through briers and wad 

and roughing it 


word.” And right 


CTCE ks, 
the full st sense of the 
then 


ng through 


there 


and 


being a man of qui 
judgment ision—he dete 


and instant dee 
mined that she should show these paths 


to him. ae 


looked at her as much as he 


could without seeming to do so, and he 
liked her. She had a fine face, ele 
eyes, a firm mouth, a good nose, cheeks 


full and voice was dis 


tinct and natural. 


that 
She walked as if sh 


merely 


red, and a 
were walking, and dragging 
ats. And he admired that. 

Whe hh the Vv reached the edge of the \ 
she told him that she expected t 


at one oft the 


not 


pettico 


farther down 
Thus 
oss-roads she got rid of him, a 
n admired her for the clever mar 
did it. 


1 TO the 


houses 


the road before going back home. 


ner in which she 
He went o1 
Mr. Adams 


asked for a_ private 


>and found 
determined. ar 
interview, 


the 


post othes 
pale but 
and tl 


two retired to the residence 


parlor 


adjoined the store while Josiah made 
more explanat ons to the disappoint | 
holders of money-orders. 


simply want to say 


about time 














THE VOICE OF THE MOUNTAIN 


t t's 1 uv bE \¢ 
rsistence yi ips 1 and J xiety \ | h ¢ 
I t I IK Ine l ve great 1! Adams « ( 
spit the cost tacks \ “My iau sis Mr 


I did 1 uly apprec ev aid Mr. Adams 
e when I had the mons d Well, was 
1 1 : Ss causing « f an altogethe ( 
enience, and \ Mr. Ad 
ugh money with me ! saving 
This I will plac Josiah Tor 
1 u can x it u in-lay 
Ss sel I e cit ( ‘Andrew Jan s cf ! 
ml ‘ es vou that I to come hye in 





THE VOICE OF THE MOUNTAIN 
BY JOHN VANCE CHENEY 
OW at my feet is stretched the lordly vale; 
# Across my realm the high wild stars are led; 
My is the light, 


garment 1s the darkness dread; 
IT wrap me round with rain and snow and hail. 





Round me and round the eagles nest and sail: 
Between my knees the thunders make their bed; 
I lap the storm-winds, and their young are bred, 
Their young that play, and chafe my rocky mail. 
Who cometh up to me, he shall have power, 
The prophet’s power, the old law-giver’s might, 
Ay, he shall have the tablet in his hand. 
He shall not fall, but in the evil hour 
And good, uplifted, clothed upon with light, 
His neck unbowed, as I stand shall he stand 





Jar 


Miss 





ee me 





ae 
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regiment, the 


mmandant of 


party. 


without 


‘k initiative, 
‘ General,” 


‘What is it, 





BY CYRUS 


ce one hot Sund night 
t a little party of us gatl 
n the p ch f Harma 

verl ng the parade-ground 
tiley he Bishop had preached 
nt sermon, as usual, at the ser- 

e little old ‘ chapel rie 
lest churches e West, by- 
nd as it was still early | 
to think t going » | d, we C- 
ne Capt n’s | spitable invita n 
s a bi 1e] a at 1 1 I 
nt chat before sleeping-time. It 
ad, pleasant porch, full of easy- 
ostly wicker and cane, and soon 
ie was comfortably stretched out, 
Bishop. He knew how to lay 


is episcopal dignity on occasi 


it usually sat lightly upon him, 


there was never any contempt 
familiarity about him. A de 
sundry bottles, and glasses in 


l 
DO l 
‘e tinkled alluringly in the heat, 


a conve nie nt Tt ible, with cigar 


the Colonel of ti 
1 


['welfth Cavalry, and 


the | 


, post as well, a 
-mustached, eagle - eyed 


1 veteran, 
ly strolled up the 


walk and j yined 


He appeared to be sufteri 





a bad cold, for he coughed and clear- 


rather emphatically as he 
o a proffered seat. He seemed 
affected that before, 
having recourse to the 
ice, the 
remedy for hoarseness 
The General took 


throat 


been way 


sur 





Adjutant, found a sat- 
the 
his nip like a 


on 


n and a soldier, and lighting his cigar, 
ted in silence for th« je 


> . { 
opening of tne 


mversational campaign. 


Bishop began it. The Bishop did 


for all his modesty. 


said, somethings 


he 2 has 
troubling me about the chapel y 


mn- 


the 


Bishop? If it is in 
I.—No. 610.—73 


TOWNSEND 





IN THE BOX CANON OF THE GILA 


BRADY 


I Une Si 3 | epresen hi 
I this p St. V 1] Xx Y vou 
It is th: n, you know 
t l of the chancel, just ové } 


ive eC } P such it uj 
No, ho ae | t! but he a 
‘Eloi, E in S uni ?’ are 
inappropriate for a chu a 5 
] lea of a church I 
| | veticall 
“On. 3s * remarked the 


Se ptur s in tacties. “ What do 
/ ] } 
I nywavl” he ue 
\I God ( es 
Sakel I ¢ his ed Bisl ] 
f+] 
SOl iv. 
‘You don’t s !” ex | 
} 
qaier, 1n surp 
“Yas 
There was a little pause, finally b ( 
by the Gen ] no | d b en 1! flee 
1, 


o change t | irel { word 
were thet Since my\ command 
this post, r irs ago, and—to be 
frank—I never did | hat th 
meant; no one knew i [ guess Did 
inv of \ u 1] Vs kx \ t be re ¢ he 
sked of the interested group of listen 
ers 


A chorus of 
rose at 


Sirs, 


oftice rs, too W ise t 





lie of which the 
scereetly remainer 


ignorant, di 


“ There, you set .”’ continued the Gen- 


eral, turning to the amused Bishop, 


harm’s been done as yet. 


ie 
However, since 
it will 
Adju- 


them 


the se men all know it now, 
the 
note of this, and have 


out, and—er—I feel my 


young 


be all over post to-morrow. 
tant, make a 
cough coming 


hn again. 














but u can 1dge tor yourselves, gel 
W her M s and Lawtor er 
ng so desperately hard to round wy 
ronin nd his band ot Apaches 
ce ine f my regiment were g 
oO! ny I t Yu i he 4 i alt ‘ 
| else ere SS ( oO you te 
perhay ll of you, know tl far 
Ss} e—a regular well it is ust wm 


Gila. Well, it was a f rite stop] 
place for war parties in those days 
I was sent out with a sergeant atl 
her a moment since was he—al 
men to hold the position and incident: 
gobble up anything in the shape « 
Indian that presented itself.” 

“A fine time you would have | 


Geronimo and his gang h 


They’d have eaten up your handful; 


gobbling d have been the other 


a) y bP] } T ‘ 
Yes, sir, assented Harmar, ‘ q 
kely. Still, we would have made it 


teresting, I think. We covers 1 the spr 


any sort —none worth mentioning, t! 


is—for a long time. Did not even ca 


must confess. My sergeant was a 
sure—he’d been with the regiment 


na he kept the men busy and 





good spirits, and I did not have muc] 


“ Ah!” said the Bishop, smiling, “ tl 
ilways girl—even in an Indian « 











IN THE 


squaws, « cour 
| lers and pumpil 1 
W incheste into the 1 J h 
Wounded Knee, you would have seen 
1 a new light, I'll | com- 
he Hot 3s ul I 
lle A 
[ expect Me ( ul | 
eX I I | { ! 
-— A 5 \ ( r'¢ rie 
p, wl not it eX] 
elf. 
Gro ! ii ma S the G 
| ( et nw } ell 1 
end of your « ¢ 
Well, Sergea B i \ ( 
. ( Her name Bi 
‘ Sh, a fie a is ' 
I at Yu I] he 
| ( nd Gi n 
I n’t know But ther , 
red, f 3 ned, blue- | 
ed Irish girl Boyd not 
admiration. All tl 
e of the married 1 { 
n were his rivals He ug h 
the supreme p n in her good 
| ever, and seemed n r 
winnit the priz ili 
sa ( d ¢ 1-]i g young 
il nad wil Ss hel I i 
¢ \ l 
1 took s med | ed 
disappointment like a mat | 
! nd though he had bee | l 
bore no ill-will to his successful 1 l. 
men « tfed him a rst, but he 
nd means to settle that, and th 238 
on resumed their usual state of depres 


on, hot depression at that. You know 


Bishop, that Yuma is the hottest place 
1is side of—of—” 
‘T can imagine your standard of com 
rison,” said the Bishop, smiling agai 
Not unless you’ve been there,” th 
General brok« n. “T mean Yw 
a he added, in some confusio1 
‘You have to feed the chickens crack 
ed ice to keep them from laying hard 
boiled eggs,” remarked Howard, auda 
ciously 
The ( s only ( hing m es that 
story incredible,” said the Paymas 
‘the country’s too hot for ice.” 
“Well,” resumed Harmar, “ this 
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. Can ( 
I i p l ies 
f : It’s like 
PY DOX {he 
1. Som igh 
? t | 
‘ «lt i { { 
i¢ the iis i 
, 
Ap 3} re t 
] 1 
( I 1 I t 
p nd 
o | < } , 


d the I] s right, knew 
l ot ! | pa A pac 1 he 
t believe t » irt | r his 
risk it l i tie I | a baby 


just beg ning t t ( ! I h 
Ss well, just where a deep r ( tore 
wh a ere pit mou | 
ened out a cle Wwe s ] ( 
n, Ill s ivan! 
He had 1 hous » 
] ] } 
L\ is l 
ed b le 1) } S 
] ] 
! 2 ] | ( a 
house Ss we 
So he s | t ie Y | 


is Boyd experienced men 
warned hin Sunda ifternoon 
when he arove d 1 to ! ( ip 1 h 
his wife and bal » 1 e us a visit 


emembe The ed 
de the sp eal pl he ranen 
guard Bridget and the bal she lool 
ed prettier than « th the little baby 
n her arms, it me, and I guess 
the men thought s 0. I should have 
preferred to go up there myself, but of 
urs¢ I orde Ss would ] t a | r\ hny- 
ng that | d So we staid where we 
re, and hoped against our better judg 
ment that Isles might be right and we 
wrong 
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p, a mul * This i t | led the 
! he u f the caf t 
rounded ick the creek w h flowed in 
trou ndeed, G Isles’s rane We hoped | 
done I He le ng { ip till ( eached € 
| his hind and the | 1esc g ts bar 
E trike T 8 in t flank 
les e rec- “( ( nd | t ng tl 
t ( en ke up for ur 
1 fore Ch urally would not ex 
1 an atta I that direct n 
canon excep ‘ r ( ove ‘ 
ihe men been there hat those trails 
ip al t the mule perh 7 we stru e « 
t of then 1 ck ts steep sid 
t ex- its ped | rtunately the Vat 
B | i ne l \V Ve lid get alor y he I 
ra f i ( ( Gila the more a yu 
became A ipproached 
= e th ( < entered the can 
uted I ¢ ead I ind forme l hem 
na ¢ l¢ 1 gave them heir 
ne mule tructions W ad to ir { 
en 3 t I rol the t 
| ere or | h | the open pe 
I 1 divined his r the Isles’s or 
ld e come I S t s] I Dn was I iding 
All right. own it ther s not a sound of 
é ! sort the canor It a quiet 1 
| rest y ! t ( r t 
canter ind S \\ ting heé cre 
t] ‘ We'll L led ( 
it O1 1 se nd Boyd was right me, and the 
close uy lL had t ld Boyd 1 
t ! g of main force; he was mad to get « 
{ bay i W! I we { ne the open ve ci 
men left be- see a soul 1 hear a sound. The hou 
r as the st WwW ! | right. There was 
( ( n the Indian anywher We did not see I 
pa bright lo or his wite or the baby Present 
e Apach ere caught sight littl lumn of smi 
Vous Visit, we al ting up I ( 1LTte | St 1] me rn 
k by noon from hind the house We stopped 
Tl the ¢ oO! second, eal sf Is] ~ and then brol 
I easiest wat and ra rec es t ird the house. W 
trail I had dis- should | ( pproached with itor 
ever lived know, Ge |, but I was as guilty as 
one for you. rest. 
ai ai Y see t! t 2 | was so prett 
ild d t all and Well we ran fiends TO! 
Michelson, the ore ng our 1! gue and eve ing else 
I but what was before us. When we turne 
said Roodruff, the corner the house, this is what wv 
w all about saw on the other side: 
n, Harmar.” “Tsles had been nd tied 
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1 
i 
hy 
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\\ ¢ 
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had ee 
! then, 
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Ve 
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| e di | I 
( Bovd ‘ h 
n and 
1 i the post 
I e | ( if 
‘Don't | aa © ( 
I e when he 
| pleasant 
\\ the fter 
I i I 1 ¢ \ hy ite rne 
Wi i | | iple 
bac n the « er we left 
| 1. ! 1} eve 


1] ere he I"- 
I] | ’ ly 
I | 
Ve | P 
ae ( l 
O | \ 
I 1 l 1 i i und 
| 1 i id given 
e | s riff becaust 
unded Apache 
| ; j { ines t ten 
| ( ri | I ts with | m 


THE 


BY LULU W. 


By his own housel 


An alien, castaway ot 


Phe Apache’s bullet went wild, but B 
left the Apach 


the canon with the top of his head | 


aim was truer. They 


off. He had nothing to complain of. |] 
had been shot like a gentleman—and 
one, It was rank disobedience and ev: 
thing else on Boyd’s part.” 

‘What did you do to him?” asked 
Bishop 

“N hing, 1 | he at all | é 
ported it, or mentioned the subject 
Boyd was a changed man from that 
A few days after, Lawton’s com: 


came along, and I let Boyd go with th« 
he begged so, and Lawton was will 
he loved men, and Boyd was a man. 
that is the way he became a cavalryn 
n hunself pursued t!] 
Apaches with more grim determinat 


| relentless energy than that 


that serge 
of infantry. Ile was in at the round 
with his ne ‘om nder. That s 
end of the I ent! en.” 
The General finally broke e sil 
‘Well, Har he 1 
marked, it was disobedience of lers 
ll that, and the man should hav 


ing appointing Sergeant Boyd serg 
major of the Twelfth Cavalry.” 

The Bishop rose from his seat, stepp 
across the porch to the General, and sol 


emnly wrung him by the hand. 


PORT 
MITCHELL 


. : 
lar torms and voices, 


old fire still isolate, 


region of his choice is, 


pe tulant Fate. 


His nat tongue he hears not on the highway; 
His crumbs of truth all unregarded fall; 
Few 1 e him answer, but in greening byway 


Phe whispering Twili 





eht stays and tells him all 


OF WAY’ 


PARKER 
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and memory. I rear he was "vil Sy I 


1 I should say—I fear so. Marcel 


‘Suppose that he should curse me f 


\ 1 were <¢ i} a 1 think r me 
ered Charl ca “Truth 
his ! 1 que 1 of my friends, ft 
| 1 was during th seven months 
though it | ditferes 
ng em!’ 
languag at 1 the Cu ! ie eves s 
1 | ind as though | uld « 
his ¢ entions w ut WV a The Curé 
ea ' . d. The nl oe a 
fa . I I s e to the revel 
the man heart, had given him s 
eviy Sts, ( I ee which 
nd « nly be pursued by the pz ( 
e had unvexed by compl 
5 It is, ther s though you had 
come to | gain? | as 
1 had I I r 
he he “Just s It is tha ysieu 
uld have Curé.” 
To Nadeau sudden] urned and lk 
eood r the ro¢ ‘or he heard a step on th 
W But snow hou 
1 hu ‘You will remain here, monsieu 


ened his eyes on Charley. 
d quick- “ Monsieur, is there at re 
1 is my you should not stay 
man to mal ! 


ht seemed ple, but as man to man.” 


ng some- Charley did not answer for a moment. 
a doglike He was wondering how he should put 


1° 


a strange his reply. But his look did not waver, 
saw a and the Curé saw the honesty of th 


At length he said: “If you mean, 


ize. 
ave | committed any erime which th 


Curé con- H 


1ank him law may punish’—no, monsieur le Curé 


i¢ 


life and If you mean, Have I robbed or killed, or 
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wronged a woman as men has been brough 
1 take i daughter. She wil 


¢ no. Phe se, 
e things that matter first. 
u can think of me as badly as y 

well, for what I do hencefor was scarcely less pale. 


the question, Who had discovere 


In Charley’s 

y thing that really concerns the wast 

presence here ¢ Was nen 
ve ¢ Who shoul 


TY 
Cal 


thre ugh the 


min 
I 


pS 


\ustic, quest 
ue, but Charley stopped 


monsieur le Curé.” with each was ¢ 
noment the door opened ane ge. The Curé 
» entered leau’s mind wa 


> Monsieur,” he said to Charley 
registered parcel has come for you. must now go out of 
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at sell tal 


( oO ¢ ( 
\ the sa 
{ of the fresh-« I 
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1 
| ne was ¢ x us ¢ 
14 ] 
hims¢ as plalni is 
7 . Tt} 
1 it 
Lé Ss col us oT V 


made 


Hough when the rough ec 


courageously ready to 


at the 
nents life became a 
for as yet 
into line with the new 
In truth, there was no 


life 


one 


lent with the seizure 


qd sense oO Satire al 


Cote Dori 


was 





iin 


un 
ta 
nm. 


he hi 


orade 


be- 
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mist rable thirst. 
of Jolicoeur’s saloon, 
king hard this minute. 


re, and 4 His hand felt 


pocket, and he took out the powders thi 


reat surgeon had sent him. 
“THe knew—how did he know that afraid he’ 


vas a drunkard? Does a man earry in old Trudel! 
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I ple in Chaudiére. One of t] 


the Seigneur, who, when her |] 


id died, having left behind kin 


me tor good company and wit 


rnboriil s, and nothing else, p po 
she should come to be his cook. |] 


uch tor, spite of her protest that what was 


for Tim was not for a gintleman 
quality,” the Seigneur had had his w 
ind had never repented of his ch 

1} Mrs. Flynn’s cooking was not her 
vas, strong point. She had the rarest ¢g 
put : n unfailing spring f g 
( 1 nature—life bubbled round her. It 
ho had, she that had suggested the crippled 
urious Evyanturel to the Seigneur when the 
ne fier post r became vy and 
p84 ul seigneu I I i¢ ed m he ugges 
henceforth ng ¢ notice of R 


her ne 
} dog mi 
1 
| she 
] 
it l mel 
ers VW 
} 1 
| I the 
i sie anin 
’ fry) 


ise. Before she had left 


is Mrs. Flynn who first gave R 
information concerning Charley 


the shop of Louis Trudel, tl 


lor. The morning after Charley cam 


eigneur, who was expected hon 
a visit to Quebec. She found Cha 


tanding at a table pressing seams, 
her quick eye took him in with know 
re and instinct. She was the 
save Rosalie, who could alway 
vuse Louis Trudel, and this mornit 
puel ed his 1! 1c¢ \ h il Ist 
t by the story of the courtship of the 
w Plomondon and Germain Boily, 
, we ttt sieeediaal ail 
al-training, and greatest weakness a 
Iness for widows, temporary and 


the tailor 


' ; 1 
h Charieys smile answering 


care her nod, she had made up her mind that 
! I Charley was a tailor by courtesy only. 
! I mo she 1 Rosalie a few moments 
by ce tey ls 

— ; 
scarce 1 1 tari T its seen 4ne 


I 1ci¢ aul 
She'll ’n 
en for But 
Flynn tail 


iy day. But how he shlipped 


es. Fwhat’s he doin’ he re, I 

‘no’. Fwhere’s he come from, I du 
Freneh or English, I dun’no’ 

a gintleman born, I know. ’Tis no 

YT, darlin’, but tailorin’ he’ll d 

as he’ll do a hunderd other things 


Oo as 


Y 
I 


here, 





pped in here, an’ what’s 


; oa “ate . : 
“ome for, an’ how long he’s stayin’, an 


anin’ well, or doin’ ill, I dun’no’, dar- 
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Sec ( now nterposed Mrs 
the tf I I L it hat grocer 
n his | ind there’s Ma 
f e Cad | pig of a barber, 
Moise M I igh the dure 
\ ? | his « 
id ed 1 with startled 
f wing. They 
ne st ( Not far 
1 Cl 1 is gathering 
{ ( 1 ( 1 ind folloy 


l I ri gy. Germain 
P } 
) ! trainer! resh from his 
t with the widow Plo 


tamed moose 
had 
ill- 


begun to “ show 


ip to t Trois ¢ lronnes, and 


l } ] 
arunk e! ign wl skey to make 


him 








he animal, but the savage instincts 

he n sé eing roused, he had at- 

|! his master, charging with wide- 

| l nd s <ing with his 

vas drunk to fight in- 

gently. H vent down under the 

he « ged |, as his huge 

1 3 wit] 1, fastened on 

it, d ed him to the 

nd l n his 

I i rt 1! ment Peo 
ie doorways and sidewalks, 

‘ r stance until 

s dragge wn 1en they 

I I man. 

efor could reach him, however, 
‘ und, with dripping fangs, 

s master’s body, and stand- 
ed his teeth sav izely 


\ ' ned the vd, held 
it a ha 1 with insinu 
g rie are 1 little nearer than 

nd | ( é but he retreated 


pitously as the hound crouched 

raspring. Some one called for 
‘an into his 
il had now set 
’s body, his blood 


rywhere in watch 


fulness and 1 
seemed to be t 
be 
he 
had 


were no\ 


shot at t 


melted a 


1dy ti 


Filion Lae: 


no bungling 


way 


sses 
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» shoot him, and there 1 


) n A 
enact 


one 


r, lest his prostrate mas 
The er 


houses, 


t n 
time. 


the 


ling at doorways and 


same 


into 


gun was now at 


posal, but who would fire it? Jo >} 
deau was an « xpert shot, and he r 
out a hand for the weapon. 

As he did so, Rosalie Evanturel 
“Wait a moment, Nadeau,” and b 


yuld 


the open space 


any one Ce 
soothing 
the 


or 
Cl 


looking 
The 

man fainted. 

and Jo Nade 


] 
stood with 


m 


wd 


sured kindnes 
Rosali 


r.1 
and softly, vet 


walke¢ 
animal’s 
pared to gs} 
hand, 
laid a 


growl of subj 


ri 


murmur 


voice, 


cun | 


bristle 


hand on 


interfere she moved 


to the 


dog, speaking 


he 

ealling his name, 
the 
breath. A 


wrung their har 
ith blanched I 


ad beast in 


held 


eyes. 
their 
Some 


au, W 


ialf raised. With an 
s of voice and mani 
1 up to the hound bold 
deliberate ly. At first 
Ss Came up, and he pr 


held out he 
to him, and present 
head. With 


di hh drew TY 


but she 


l?, 
Ing 
his huge 


1 


the 


etion, 


the body of his master, and licked Ros 


lie’s hand as s 
felt his h 
the 


os Some 


art. 


one ec 
you, 
Steele, who hac 
eame forward. 
lift him. 

Her 
ed to him, as (¢ 
lifting up 
trainer, drew 
The hound at 


under 


arm stil 


the 


followed at the 


injured n 
( harley exami 
r them sever 
, 
sent 
about 
Jo had skill of 


dicaments were 


When the ¢ 


restorin 


9 1 
dog S neck, 


monsieur,” 


Take 


ing the wounded 


ide M. 


lan Was laid upon a eouch 


for, while 


nelt beside Boily an 


} ] 
uc WK 


She put her arm roun 
and said to the crowd 

' } 
yme—only one ah, ve 


added, Charl 
| just arrived on the scene 


she 


as 
“Only you, if you « 
him to my house.” 
l round the dog, she tal 
‘harley came forward, a1 
body of the little 
him shoulder 
but 
quiet, and 
post 
hands 
Che 


a respectful and prudent 


hors« 


across 


his 


first resented the act, 


touch became 


ir heels towards the 
man’s 
harley’s back. 


iown ( 


Evanturel’s house 
ned his wounds, and find 
». adviséd that the Curé be 

he Jo Nadeau set 


ge him consciousness. 


and 
to 
a sort, and his crude me 
» presently efficacious. 
‘uré ¢ the hurt 


ime, man 





ul 
more than tongue 
But listen, thi 
got lower 
a thing | 
iddaughter of a 
“inded from nobility in 


furst time to be 
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a usse 
cnowledge a 


not aute 
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his favor. de 

re l! oO the 

‘ iret place 

ndiy, he n 

and \ ed |! 





is relations witl 


reduced to dollars a 
is he ha tToug! 
nye % } rly | 
sting his toe 
f his latter end 
on his bench a 
leaned over his 
devotion tft } 


to be preparing 


to be no more seen, 


atrabilious tongue. 


leave him alone, 














MADAME DAUPHIN HAS A MISSIO 

NE > ’ : 7 ' 
O the rs I | ( Vil or" 
| y) rom ss r 
Jo Nadeau ‘he Notary’s wife, 
ing hn I to | measured for a 
broadcloth, asked Charley if th 
J h l | il ut | I were ft 1¢ 
it is 5 true that he y 1 Pr 
As vet ( | had ( asked 1 
quest ns, to! the peo} ) ( 
had the consideration of their ten 
mel but the Notarv’s wife w 
English, and being a figure in tl 
s] lf more pr 
even old Madame Dugal, the Curé’ 
and housekeeper, ever assumed. 

lo her ill-disguised pe enc 

] I isn, a l ~ | rel l 
fluent, M’sieu’ liste 1 with a qui 
ter { W! l he had finished he 
ble Sstateme! he Sald, with i 
and a sneer for, after all, a Not 
wite mus eep her pos n ” Ay 


what is the truth about it? And ar 
a Protest nt?” 
ji . tay | ] ] j 
There was a inister 1ooK ih Old 4 
de l’s eyes as, eross-les red on his 
he listened to Madam« Dauph nh. Hy 
membered the t me, twenty-five years 
when he had proposed to this | 


woman, and had been rejected with 


to his subsequent atisfaction ; 
there was no visible son why \ 
should envy the Notary, in his us 
out of it \lread ld Trudel had a 
spect or the mgue of M Mal 
He had not talked much the few da 


he had been in the shop, but as the 


man had | to Filion Lacasse, the sa 
dler, his Lin was like a pair of she 

t went clip, clip, clip right throug 
everything He now hoped that |! 
new app! ce, with the hand of a ma 
ter-workman, would go clip, clip throu 


madame’s inquisitiveness. Ile was 1 
disappointed, for he ‘heard Charley say 

“One person in the witness-box at 
time, madame. Till Jo Nadeau is cros 
examined and steps down, I don’t ( 
what I ean do!” 


“But you are a Protestant!” said tl 
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n that she 
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lly distinguished ren 


sut M’sieu’, and said that 
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ist used i ( at 
1 1) 
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il bitants and even 


o put on airs,” as the 


ume Dugal said after- 


rr to give the mpres 


her head myster 


gentleman!” which 


id a successtul in- 





v W he she had s 
old Trudel 
[ don’t want t 
t is! I n’t need 
a part of the bu 
| ere \ t ul 
1 old Tru a 
I t te 
| 
swered the ques 
Iw nted he { 
I] pened l ¢ 
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dov For a m 
Madame Dauph 
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st ling DOL \ 
lo Lou 
He tu ‘ 
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tn I ¢ n 
take { SI I ‘ 
citement | new 
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for he 1 orders « 
busy until sumn al 
out work to two « 
ish, thoug] e had ne 
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g passio 
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onee when the Cur 
wa supposed to be dvit 
a the } sn came, 
is ¢ eC! he had mi 
gold piece. When the 
itated for a momet 
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How have you done it so far?” pe 


)) 1 re nat i he r 
} 7 , ‘ 7 
poping into ano 
You 1, Mor ir ‘Trudel 
\\ 
\\ 
Charl ! ned | } | If yu 
think I) he 
l l ed a piece I 
1] | ue wage il 
l ! ge? 
| ria n nothi 
( } ’ = he 
! ' 1 
l Nit l \ 
1 11te@ Was 
( ight ( T dd 
} 
, h big st ‘ yuushed up on 
( W rehead i \ »W hands 
1 ] 
‘ +} } 
\ ( Ine l you re rf 
t t 1 ne his u rf 
3 1 ed ; night 
V4 1 " 
I \i tlouse 


t | n brown ( After ill, 

wl muld « hes | first thing in 

lind e! tine I rrie one 

' It eau 1] uutside. I’ve 

el ul ) and the air 

p never in all my life.” 

lr} vhere have l ved, m’sieu’ ?” 

d out the tailor, \\ th 1 sneer. 

‘You l ar Yanke they have 
ly what we leave over down there!” 


he jerked | head southward. “ We 
ithe r here. | 


pp t 
ippose vou did where you come from ?” 
Charley smiled 1 distant sort of way. 


[ came from, when we weren’t 


ravs st ypped to 
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‘onsider our heal and the weat] 
want a great deal. | 


Do you 


put it to 
¢ If you d 
live 


othes a ve 


Want me 


enough to 


uy mysel 
( { d Ing 
here was ! at once, and (¢ 
‘ wel ‘ | came to you be 
I saw you wanted help badly. I sav 
ou were hard pushed and sick—” 
I wasn’t si snarlingly interru 


the tailor. 

ce Well, Ooverwo! 
thing in the end. | 
hands 


I gave you awkward enou 


my 
the Vv were at nrst I know, but 
It’s a lie They weren’t awkw 
peevishly eut in the tailor. 


You knew as well as if 
} 
| 


ou’d been 
ight,” growled Louis Trudel. 

“Well, then, I 
knack for the work. 


ted work. | 


awkward and 
What 


wanted to w 


wasn’t 


the first thing that appealed to 1 

I had no particular faney for tailori 
vou get bow-legged in time!” t] 
old spirit 1S hting with the new- 
“but here you were at work and there | 
V = 1] nd | id been ill, and son 
10 wasn’t responsible for me i 
stranger rked for me and eared f 

e. Wasn't natural, when you w 
playing | « with yourself, that I, a 


rive you 


step in and 


hand? You’ve been better since I came 
isn’t that so?” 

The tailor did not 
“But | 


only 


answer. 
ugh I 


eroing,” 


ean’t go on doing it, th 


want enough to keep me 


Charley continued. 


“And if I don’t give 


9”? 


you what you 
want, you'll leave 


“ No. 


I am going to stay 


going to leave you 


V’m never 
here, for you'll never 


another man so cheap; and it suits 


vet 


me to stay—you need some one to look 
aiter you!” 
A curious 
into the tailor’s eyes. 
“Will you take on the business after 


Vm “T's. a 


soft look suddenly flashed 


he asked sudd nly. 


gone ¢” 
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ed himself, taking the frying-pat 
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the hands « Margot Patry the old 
int, and cooking it to a turn, old 
1 ] re | 
ude saw his years lengthen to an lI 
te pe! d He even allowed iil if 
. — ; 
udden] stand up, bow. shake Char- 


oO 


come 


rning it is 


1] play, and 


it. You 


and say 


eare not what you are or! 
trom, or even 11 oure { 
are a gentleman and 


Trudel will not 


hall } } +} 
shali be as you Said this 


no day for work We 


the clothes 


fo 
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the 


Manor 
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, 
t e, is cared for 
1 ! } } } + 
i h ! 
| nd temper 
( up like the Cure 
he \ Which is 
fs { nstiz r the gin 
2 J of 200d 
g 1 
tT | ’ y n 
il 


— _ 
il intell 
evel ed to vi n pet h 
il | *€ ver 
t { ll I thing m 
( lash conviction, an 
) \ | ! T ne | ) 
( iat f dreams, 
1] nal need and help 
es} ring « f the vi 
And ‘ m I flung 
m to his eld 
ve in God as a present 
e | | nl » all life’s 
ma ms with 
dD Her 
( not of 


I cease » be m 
F ~ | fl the pe na 

( ‘ | u » this 

, 9 : 

( I \ sh t I \ the 

et ! eness 

ver n vho has solved all 

l be r an inherit 

\ né 1} 5s Ss ney 

! ! v should he know 
lenied! Or does he know? 
usion ¢ If there is a God who 
ich devotion, to the exclusion of 


n that tl 
1 glorify his Father which 
ven’? That is it. Therefore 
t mal Therefore, where- 
Show 1 1 sign from Heaven, 


n his bench in the shop, with 
raised towards 


post othice opposite, he wrote 
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these words. Afterwards he 
thought till the shadows deepened, 
lor came in to supper lr} 
took up the pieces of paper, and 

( re vhich wa still lig} ed 


lrudel saw the paper bu 


he pencil still in Charley’s hand. F\ 





closed with blind belief in Heaven. 


As Charley st 


oped to put wood o1 


fire, the tailor thrust a foot forward 
pushed the piece of paper further und 
the table. 

That night, when sleep had settk 
the hous the tailor er pt nto the s 
felt for the paper in the dark, fou 
it, and carried it away to his room. A 
kinds of thoughts had raged through h 
diseased mind. It was a letter, perhay 

nd 1 letter, then he would gain 
facts about the man’s life. But if it 
a letter, why did he burn it? It was 
that he ( r received a letter and ne 
sent one, therefore it was little likely 
be a le 

If x 1 letter hen what could it be? 


Pe rhaps the man was a Spy of the Eng 


government, for was there not disaff 


if the 


tion il parishes? Perhaps it 


was the details of a plan of robbery! T 
such a state of hallucination did his 
that he forgot the 
feeling he had had for 
this stranger who had worked for him 
Suspicion, the bane of sick 
ile rememb« red 
Monsieur had put an arm through 


weak nie d m 


come, 


secretly friendly 


for nothing. 
old age, Was hot on him. 
that 
his when they went up stairs, and that 
Why should 
the man have been so friendly? To lull 
him into confidence, perhaps, and then 
to rob and 


now inereased suspicion. 


murder him in his sleep 


Thank God, his ready*money was well 
hid, and the rest was perfectly safe in 
the bank far away! 

He crept 
paper in his hand. 


with the 
It was the last sheet 


back to his room 


of what Charley had written, and had 
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is that the consciousness of what she 
have thought and felt illuminated 
At tirst she used to come back 


tentatively, as though not sure of 
@ me: then she staid longer and 
till at last she became again t! 


r I breathed.... There were bad 
ts, of course, when her nearness 
d me with the loss of the real wo- 
but gradually the distinction be- 
the two was effaced and the mer 


wht of her grew warm as flesh and 


Chen I came home. I landed in the 
ng and came straight down here. 
thought of seeing her portrait pos 
d me, and my heart beat like a lov- 
s I opened the library door. It was 
he afternoon and the room was full 
geht. It fell on her picture—the pic- 
of a young and radiant woman. She 
led at me coldly across the distance 
divided us. I had the feeling that 
didn’t even recognize me. And then 
1ught sight of myself in the mirror 
er there—a gray-haired broken man 
ym she had never known! 
‘For a week we two lived together 

e strange woman and the strange man. 
used to sit night after night and ques 
n her smiling face; but no answer ever 
me. What did she know of me, after 
|? We were irrevocably separated by 
e five years of life that lay between us 

\t times, as I sat here, I almost grew to 
te her; for her presence had driven 
iy my gentle ghost—the real wife who 
| wept, aged, struggled with me during 
se awful years.... It was the worst 
neliness I’ve ever known. Then, grad- 
lly, 1 began to notice a look of sadn« 

n the picture’s eyes; a look that seemed 
say, ‘Don’t you see that J am lonely 
»? And all at once it came over me 
rw she would have hated to be left be- 
nd! I remembered her comparing life 
a heavy book that could not be read 
ith ease unless two people held it to- 

gether; and I thought how impatiently 

her hand would have turned the pages 
that divided us! So the idea came to 
me: ‘It’s the picture that stands betw 

us; the picture that is dead, and not my 
wife. To sit in this room is to keep 
watch beside a corpse.’ As this feeling 

grew on me the portrait became like a 

beautiful mausoleum in which she had 
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been buried alive; I could hear her beat- 
ing against the painted walls and crying 


to me faintly for help... 


One day I found I couldn’t stand it 


any longer and I sent for Claydor He 
came down, and I told him what I’d been 


through and what I wanted him to do 
At first he refused point-blank to touch 
the picture. The next morning I| went 
off for a long tramp and when I cam 
home I found him sitting here alone. 
He looked at me sharply for a moment 
and then he said, 
mind; Ill do it.’ I arranged one of th 
north rooms as a studio and he shut 


I’ve changed my 


himself up there for a day; then he sent 
for me. The picture stood there as you 
see it now—it was as though she'd met 
me on the threshold and taken me in 
her arms! I tried to thank him, to tell 
him what it meant to me, but he cut me 
short. 

“¢There’s an up train at five, isn’t 
there?’ he asked. ‘I’m booked for a din 
ner to-night. I shall just have time 
to make a bolt for the station and you 
can send my traps after me.’ I haven't 
seen him since.... 

“T can guess what it cost him to lay 
hands on his masterpiece; but, after all, 
to him it was only a picture lost; to me 
it was my wife regained!” 


IV 

After that, for ten years or more, I 
watched the strange spectacle of a life of 
hopeful and productive effort based on 
the structure of adream. There could be 
no doubt to those who saw Graney during 
this period that he drew his strength and 
courage from the sense of his wife’s 
mystic participation in his task. When 
I went back to see him a few months 
later I found the portrait had been re- 
moved from the library and placed in a 
small study upstairs, to which he had 
transferred his desk and a few books. 
He told me he always sat there when he 
was alone, keeping the library for his 
Sunday visitors. Those who missed the 
portrait of course made no comment on 
its absence, and the few who were in his 
secret respected it. Gradually all his old 
friends had gathered about him and our 
Sunday afternoons regained something 
of their former character; but Claydon 
never reappeared among us. 
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I see tl] Gran 
1 I neible 
1 and wise he signs ¢ 
tte | erted em 
eme é him. Ee 
I ( iu e Tund I 
re than one of us 
ipertiuit 
| ( ( 
my Ku il | | 1 1 
i he he point of 


1 country and 
lway in a slow convales- 
ne | us 
: 
ual i lanes 


Man now 


1 after this; but we 
pronou kk mye 1 in 
I looked up at Mrs. Granecy’s 
| lit I i my fear re- 
It the face of a wo- 
shand s 
M t the thought of 
hat ¢ had done 
G ed my glance. 
y d hi “Aa he said quietly 
ths, you know, it was touch and 
( had long fight of it 
s worse for her than for me.” 
\f 1 pause he added “ Claydon has 
en vi kind; he’s so busy nowadays 
I seldom see hit but when I sent 
ther day he came down at 
eo? 
\ silent, and we spoke no more of 
{y ness; ut when I took leave 
ed like shutting him in alone with 
ith-wa int 
next e I went down to see him 
| ed ch better. It was a Sunday 
ind he received me in the library, so that 
I 1 not see the portrait again. He 
ued to improve and toward spring 
ergan ft el that, as he had said, he 
ht vet travel a long way without be- 
! wed 
One evening, on returning to town af- 
ter a visit which had confirmed my sense 
f reassurance, I found Claydon dining 
alone at the club. He asked me to join 
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him, and over the coftfec our talk tu 
to his 
‘If you’re not too busy,” I sa 
] rs 
ength you ought to make time t 


agaln. 


rancy s 


He looked up quickly. “ Why?” 
isked 

‘ Because he’s quite well again,” | 
turned with a touch of cruelty. “HT 
wife’s prog! cations were mistaken.’ 


ired at me a moment. “© 
knows,” he affirmed with a smile 

ch lled me. 
‘You mean to leave the portrait 

s, then?” I persisted. 


snrugy d his shoulde rs. 


sent r me yet! A waiter cam 
with the cigars, and Claydon ros 
joined anothe up. 

It was just a fortnight later tl 
Grancy’s housekeeper telegraphed for 1 
She met me at the station with the lie 
that he had been “taken bad” and t 
the doctors were with him. 

I had to wait for some time in the 


before the medical men 


had the 


ive been superseded by ft! 


serted library 
peared. They 


empirics who h: 


batiled manner 


great Healer, and I lingered only long 
enough to hear that Graney was not su 
fering and that my presence could d 


him no harm. 
I found him seated in his arm-chair in 
the little He held 


with a smile. 


study. out his hand 


‘You see she was right, after all,” | 
said. 

“She?” I repeated, perplexed for the 
moment. 

“My wife.” He 
“ Of course I knew she had no hope from 
the first. I that ”’—he 
voice — “after Claydon had 
But I wouldn’t believe it at first!” 

I eaught his 
God’s sake don’t believe it 


indicated the picture 


saw lowered his 


been here. 
hands in mine. 
now!” J] 
jured him. 

He shook 
late,” he 
that she knew.” 

“ But, Graney, listen fo me,” I began; 
and then I stopped. What could I 
that would convince him? 
of 


“its 
have 


too 
known 


his head gently. 


said. “I might 


say 
There was no 


common ground argument on which 


we could meet; and after all it would be 
easier for him to die feeling that she had 








= 1] I med ne = 
. l Ss nd Vy assoc ( I gp 
ities his h s, begged me to 
task ( irrying ut ul 
3 wishes. This placed me w 


rait o1 incy 
1 him; and he rephed by 
st that he suld send for the pr 
nee I as 8s ving I the l 
hous when the portrait was taken 
nd as the door closed on it I { 
Granecy’s presence had van 1 t 
his turn to ft ww her nov 
e ghost haun her ¢ 
r that, for a r o1 I rd 
more of the picture nd thoug! 
Claydon from time to tin e had 


Say to ea h other. I had no ce 


rrievance against the man and 1 


» remember that he had done a f 
n sacrificing his best picture 
but my resentment had all 
tv of unreason 
One day, however, a lady whose I 
he had just finished begged m« go 
her T SEC T [To re Ise vas mpos 


e, and I went with less reluctance 


I knew I was not the only pers 
ted. The othe rs were all group d 
ind the easel when I entered, and 


er contributing my share to the chorus 
ipproval I turned away and began to 


ll about the studio. Claydon was 
f a collector and his things 


looking at. Che 

idio was a long tapestried room with a 
. The cur- 

ns were looped back, showing a smaller 


flowers and a 


ething « 
generally worth 


tained archway at one en 


irtment, with books and 
bits of 
The tea-table standing in 


nne bronze and porcelain. 
this inner room 
claimed that it was open to inspection, 
| I wandered in. A bleu poudre vase 
; then I turned to exan 

a slender bronze Ganymede, and in so 
face to 
I stared up at it 


ankly and the face smiled back at me 


attracted m«¢ 


myself face with 


? 


ig found 
Mrs. Graney’s portrait. 


all the recovered radiance of youth. 


The artist had effaced every trace of his 
later touches and the original 


had reappeared. 


MOVING 


picture 
It throned alone on the 
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nelled w: ssi ‘ su 
‘ er Se 4 u ( sur 
i rs | I s trie 
hole room was utary , 

( n had heaped his treasure 

eC he woman he ed Yes 

the woman he 1 love 11 

ture ind mv ( e resentme 

eX] ned 


cou Does she be ‘ 
l ¢ 

| ved patiently 

‘Wait a moment he said w 

ining gesture thers | 
ind I want t rd to you O 
Lk what vou ugh I ean 
guess You c J led G [ su 
pos 

I was startled | his su ehe 

( I th u tried uel 
thing,” I said slow] 

Ah hat 1 ttle way you S sec 
nto lite!” he murmured Sit vn a 
l mel here where ve ea 
he id Ill tell you 

He threw himself on the « man b 
side Ine ind Sat £aZll up t ( l 


turned my real woman into a picture. 


Small compensation, you think—but you 
don’t how 
longs to you after 


Well, I made the 


I gave her the 


know much of a woman be 
you’ve painted her 
best of it, at 


best I had in m ; and 


, 
what 


any rate 


such a woman 
And atter all 


enough by ma ng me 


gave me in return 
gives by merely being. 
sne re warded me 
paint as I 


There was one 


shall never paint again. 
side of her, though that 
as mine alone, and that was he r beaut? 
else 
cy, even, it was 
herself 


rseil 


no one understood it To Gran- 


xpression of 
thought. 


d dn’t 


the mere ¢ 


what language is to 


Even when he saw the picture hi 


guess my secret—he was so sure she was 
all his! As though a man should think 


the moon because it was re 
flected in the pool at his door 


“Well 


for me to change the picture, it was like 


he owned 


when he came home and sent 
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commit murder. He want- 

‘ to make an 1 woman of her of 

er who had been so divinely, unchange- 


in who really 


ask he r to sacrifice 


| beauty for his sake! At 
I m | uldn’t do it—but af 
rad VI ett I { alone with the 

ure etl wer happened. I 

ippose it was because I was always so 
‘ l ‘ fond of Graney that it 
ta nst me to refuse what he asked. 

Anyhow, as I sat looking up at her, 

é 1 to say, ‘I’m not yours, but 
I I t you to make me what h 
And so I did it. I could have 

y hand off when the work was done 

I dare vy he told you I never would 

I and katit. He thought I was 

busy—he never understood. ... 

Wi ind then last year he sent for 
gail you remember. It was after 
IIness, and he told me he’d grown 

nty years older and that he wanted 

r to grow older too he didn’t want her 
be left behind. The doctors all thought 
he was going to get well at that time, and 
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nteresting psychological 


MOS] 


phenomenon exists in the expecta- 

tions which many, perhaps nearly 

people entertain regarding what psy- 

( h ought to accom; lish if it 
3 evidence of a future life. It 

‘ il of redulity regarding it 

it ff res ts not re- 

? } 8 that ¢ sftence, 

nat S ] lke vhether tis one of hap- 

l eSS not vhat its e1 pl vments, ete. 
I have seen many articles demanding in- 
n on these points before the ex- 


stence f such a world ean be regarded as 
‘edible [ have also talked with many 
who see the matter in no other light. se- 
ise we cannot tell them some idyllie 

f the transcendental world, they 
sceptical of the only facts that can 
possibly prove it, and virtually concede 
t villingness to believe anything im- 
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he thought so too; and so did I whe 


first looked at him. But when I tw 


to the picture ah! now I don’t ask 
to believe me, but I swear it was 
face that told me he was dying, and 


she wanted him to know it! She h 


message for him and she made m« 
live r gg 
He rose abruptly and walked tov 


the portrait; then he sat down beside 
again. 
] 


‘Cruel? Yes, it seemed so to me 
first; and this time, if I resisted, it 
for his sake and not for mine. But 
the while I felt her eyes drawing 


she made me understa1 


in the flesh (she sec 


and gradually 
* she’d been there 
ed t 
any of us that he was dying 
he 
And 


» say) wouldn’t she have seen bef: 
¢ Would: 
in her fa 
if 


have read the news first 


wouldn’t it be horrible 


now 
should discover it instead in stra 
eves? Well—that was what she war 


[I did 


gether to the last!” 


it. I kept them 
He looked up att 
But now she belongs 


ed of and 


me 


picture again. 


me,” he repeated. 
4 AFTER DEATH 


H. HYSLOP 


then 
most careful explanati 


possible if we will only encourage 


he 


that such a problem as the conditions 


In spite of t 
in another world is not th 
imary question, I find this demand for 
knowledge re 


an existence 
pr 
‘garding them so widespread 
and so deep-seated that it may be worth 
while to examine it carefully and to show 
its irrational character from both a sci 
entific and a moral point of view. 

In the first place, after all the fraud 
and the one hand, and th 
f secondary personality on 
ordinarily intelligent 


illusion on 
phenomena o 
the 
ought to recognize, without the necessity 
of told it, that the first problem 
is one of personal identity after death, 


other, men 


being 


if any transcendental form of existence 
be admitted at all. The funda 


is to 


mental trouble is that most people as- 
sume another world as a foregone conclu- 
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d they do this without one ta n gral either its ntelligence ! ts 
e. With this taken for grant morality. Religious consideration 
ey demand to know the mode of life nected with poor morals and a cd re 
Moreover, if there be other con irresponsibility in conduct, have been th« 
s of existence than the material chief influence in detern this d 
1 which we know, there would still mand. Revelation, fortified by the poet 
the open question whether a f Dante and Milton, to say nothing of 
endent intelligence either possibly the ineradicable instinct for imm ty 
and happine ss, has fixed men’s convi 
tions regarding the presumed fact of a 
t he reatter. But m erialisti sceptl 
d and the progress o ( since the 
Renaissance undermined this belief, a 
( east among the intellectual classes I 
t either loosened the sp s of hope and 
‘ morality, or offered sound n il t 
peraments the opportunity to display the 
virtues of stoics. But amid a th 
li doubt, reluctantly entertained often ever 
by the scientific n deference to t 
3 sovereignty of re 1, Humal nstil 
Ss al ng the nerality ort n has been 
( strong enough to subordinat e ¢ 
nd tor evidence of the fact of a futi 
' Ifo to the curio reparding ite ol 
{ But I. must demur to this d 
( knowledge wher: 3 her impossib 
r or unverifiable when umed to be pos 
’ sible lf any knowlea.e of the cor 
SK ¢ t ns oft existence ! eatter be DOSSI1DIE 
| at all, it will nly be after the 1 t pro 
longed investigation, involving inductiv 
aing material and constructive s titie the 
conditions of a transcendental life ories of a high order and complexity fa 


hseciousness mus pe conced 


s. Nor do I say that there is any tronomy, Newtomian gravitation 
e of attaining knowledge of those con- winian evolution. Personally I ] 
I even 11 
ne the fact of 
e proble 
1 to obtall 
nal to inqu 
wa est ib] 
rits which claim to reveal themselves have little faith in the order 
us. These alleged spirits, however, certainly no ¢ rength 
ist prove their veracity by first proving to wit! nd the buffets of fortu 
r identity, their present and previous raises the query regarding the 
tence, and we may then reckon with quences of his present life, or fe 
ir statements relative to their mode of ous about matters that bear 1 my 


e. There can be no truce with ther 


n who does not see the priority of per au 


nal identity to all other questions of on 


sychical re search. lib 


[ understand the disposition to ask for it 
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+} ls 


conditions of another life, but I can- the 


y Da 





ition to his present environment and 
tic The limits of human knowledge 
the one hand, and the temptations to 
ertinism on th ther, are ‘such that 
1S ¢€ ill into 


asy for the average man to 


+ ; 


position of either a fool or a 
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ind the othe minor 
W e ] \ ict it 1s a 
e! S that we 
il | | ce cal pe 
! el ev ‘ ther. 
re n] sociable r <¢ ible of 
col ed in time the ime m 
ess Ir all the higher and ib- 
concey ns or theoretical I 
; y . »] 
l Ss oft science the reterence 1S al- 
s Tt data that are purely sensory. 
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t is seel uniess we ar 1 
er the sound of its neig ry 
g touch rey ent the me 
he term t | ira Bridgemaz 


In oe then. thing 
ble l n teri of s 
é T) { T [ ) re ‘ 
( ept Ss be ( 
N ul . lt th 
ae ntalt worid exists hn space 
Ke our own, and ti the , 
doctrine of 1 bod; 
described as a fac-simile of the p 
I ly, represe ts the nature «¢ t 





mitted 1f the ¢ trine can have « 
plausible poss y assumed in its 

Bu i] Irom this suj sed al 

bet een the two we ad we Can no 1 
expe a st ! it about { oOo be il 
ligible tl ve should expect a pe 
who had no sense of touch and on 
sense 0 sion to m his visual exp 
ences <¢ ar to one vho had the sens¢ 
touch and not that of sight We |] 
iow difficult it is to establish commu 
cal n with the deaf and dw b, even w 
all the common points of experience 
interest, and how additionally difficult 
is to make certain experiences intelligil 
if them atter t commun n S 
{ ed. In fact, it is impossibl 
give them an idea of an auditory w 
of sound, and only the most obscure 
alogies drawn from the experience of fe 
ing or emotion can suggest to then 
meaning of any) kind in that sense, al 
this meaning is not in terms of sens 


tion, but only) se of the emotiona 
senses, with 


Witness 


Laura Bridgeman and Helen 


element commo1 all the 


difference, too, for each sense. 


the cases ot 


Keller, to whom I have already referred. 


It would naturally be the with th 


same 


description ( f a we 


rhe “ astral body 


rld bevond the grave. 


doctrine would not 


yhilosophy 
would tal 

We might, 
as those between the gation 


the deaf, dumb, and some 


desert it in important 
But without this concept 
ther respects than its own 
ild be impossible t 
sensible to us abo 
tal world, and hence, 
hatever we can learn about 
and not here. 
‘arnate spirit would 
yf establishing its identity 
be accomplished by referring 
not its present. Memory is the co satistied. 
n both of our sense of personal iden th that case, 
j | ' of nothing 
ther in this or any 
nal identity and the sense 
d the event of death, and if an: 
conditions for communication with | 
rrestrial world occurred, a discarnate parent mental confusion connected \y 
t could hope to prove that identity » © ‘ations purporting to com 
reference to its past. Its language fr irits. ident in the content 
ild be intelligible not by virtue of its 
sent conditions or its reference 
1, but by virtue of our knowledge of istic origin. 
facts on this side. The stat l t is worth 
ild be intelligible because q 
ibed terrestrial facts. But we have no sertions of the alleg 
urance that the same language would They state that they are daze 
intelligible when applied to the deserip- fused while communicating. 
n of the “ other side”; on the contrary, such a confused state of mind, it 
assurance is against its possibility. only seem natural tha 
id it is noticeable in the attempts, be seriously h: 
rted by various persons, to give such describe fe. A semiconscious state 
scriptions that the combination of or a dazed con ion in our own lives 
3 is not that which is m ¥ ‘al on ay to an intelligible account 
us in either our sensory or our ration: of anythi 1atever that we have ex 


xperience. Secondary personality, of erienced. If, then, a discarnate 


urse, illustrates the same phe nomenon, assuming that it exists, becomes 


} 


were it not that this fact nullifies the confused from the influence of 
umption that we are ever really deal- ous circumstances under which 


ig with spirit communications, we cessary to communica 


ght have in the absurd association of apparent that there 
meeptions purporting to be spiritistic culty in telling 
ery good illustrations of the impossibil- especially any 
ty of making a transcendental world in- transcendental world 


lligible to our experience. But we do This brings us 
ot need actual communications to prove double personality, 
this. It is a necessary consequence of coming quite familiar » scientist, 


psychological nature, and if man- though he has, as yet, n sear explana- 
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th the eater 
We know that 
pidly than we 


movement 11 re 
| e no doubt 
‘ - l ) 


mel il ¢ 
ce 1 iius- 
st usness, My 


te lost com- 

nal identity, 
pts, when my 
tistie lingo for 
with the 
‘Yes, Hyslop, I 
Annie too,” the 


pause bro- 


I want to 


nv to this eco 
e quite as n 
n poss bl ra 

urbing infiu- 


V mh ra 

S01 ething else 

s to what was 
1 1 

am thinking 


’ 
ng I ever knew, 
= , 

a rave 


‘rom the 


nk of twenty 


] f 
iS So Tast, 


rest as 


further 

remarked, 7 Ah, 

think I de- 
: 


disturbed in 


SsoTne 


am 
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) rememb«e r 
everything I used to know.” Over 


rts that he is conf 


asst 


when trying to communicate, and s¢ 


nes remarks that when he is not 

uni ng his memory is clear. In 
vor ot this S tne tact that otten 

ssage ur ( just as Mrs. Piper 
turns to her normal consciousness, 
ll th Ss could be d re at an opport 


moment just before the conditions 


that 


d 
pear make it possible, and whil 


enough from 


communicator 1s far 


ordinary conditions of the trance to 1 
tain a better 


One 


mental equilibrium. 


more illustrat In allusion 


ion. 
some communications at sittings m 
father said: “I am here, a 
thinking things I 
when I was confused. Do you remei 
thought it poss 
elsewhere? But 
Ah, yes, 
do speak, although vaguely at times. Al] 
but What 
conditior 
This is o1 
among a number of 


evidential 


earlier, my 


I am over the 


my telling vou I 
1 


that we might live 


speak was doubtful, very... 


we.. at best. oo WE do. ee 


mind at present is the 
which help me to return.” 


little ineident 


on my 


othe 
more and connected with sev 


eral conversations with my father on thi 


subject of spirit return, and in which 


doubted the possibility of any such thin 


as © The reader can set 


mmunications. 


for himself both the confusion and the 
ynsciousness of 


evident ec the communi 


tor that he suffers from it. 
[here is much interesting testimo1 
Hodgs n’s sittings bearing on the 


The 


mine for himselt by 


dete r 
Hodg 


instances of 


same question. reader can 


reading Dr. 


report the 


sons 


humerous 


this mental confusion as evidenced by th 


contents of the messages. I shall here 
limit myself to a few testimonial illus 
trations of the confusion as given by 


some of the communicators. George Pel 
ham (pseudonym), who died in 1892, and 
vho succeeded in establishing his identity 
sufficiently to quote his statements, re 
mn to Dr. Hodgson, 


“Do not talk too fast, because I am in a 


marked on one occasit 


On another occasion 
to Dr. 


condition of 


daze, so to speak.” 
he explained Hodgson at some 
the 


he had to get 


length mind in which 


n order to communicate. 


share, and always shall 


“ Remember w 
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Be d where loving 


FS 
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| 
tor that time 


he nignt \ 1] be hy 

{ De nis meets e 

I tne re ier) is the Easy 

e slight but sufticient disguise 

R i stall. sat before the eur- 

Garden Theatre ind waited 

e upor Ha f Mme 

. thrill of the rich expectation 
i t nrecede the I ( 

upol ny Hamlet passed 

eagt rame There is, in- 

a which is ir a 

the eighteenth-century 

W 1) than that which opens 

edy. Phe sentry pacing up 

pon the platform at Elsinore 

nter night: the greeting b 

nd the comrade arriving to 

h its s of the bitter 

hee H i ) and Mar- 

se be re the can part the 

é nd while the sol- 

( pl sting 1 L 

i m, tl ipparition oO the 

g the word from their lips 

ll into a pulse less awe: 

‘ re simply and sublimely 

ura supernatural? What 

igh mystical th ngs to come 

the mere syllabling of the 


nd how it enlarges us from 
at le ist, to a dis- 


BUDDHIST 
TH 


LOVER 
WELL 


embodied unity with the troubled s 


whose martyry seems foreboded in 

s0iemn accel ! As the many Haml 
on which he curtain had risen in 
time passed in long procession through 
memory, t! Kas Chair seemed to 
self so much of their world, and so lit 
of the world that arrogantly ealls its 
the actual one, that it would hardly h 
been surprised to find itself in the m 


ne, high-ba 


comfortable, 


cked, 
among 


the 


quatrefoiled, and u 
the other G 


movables in ‘room of 


state in 
castle.” 
| 
The trouble in judging anything 
that if you have the materials for an 


ll: + - . 
telligent eriticisn is alread 


You do n 


to it, and all your « 


pre judice d 
bring a free mind 
forts to tree 


C1LCS 


your mind are a s 


admirable, bu 
T 
best way is to own yourself unfair at t 
then vi hope 
of doing your your 
subject. In 


see the Hamlet 


gymnastics more or less 
not really effective for the purpose. 


Start, and uu can have some 


justice, if not 
words, if you 
of Mme. Bernhardt frank 
ly expecting to be disappointed, you were 


less likely in the end to be disappointed 
in your e 


went 1 


xpectations, and you could not 


blame her if you were. 


To be ideally fair 
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Fechte A 
ke out of the gulf of the p: 
yudily possessed the stage re 
mlet of Mme. Bernhardt was figuri 
dd a romantic Hamlet, 
and so it was in bei 
Hamlets of 
It was r 
romantic, 
and not roma 


Dumas was romanticistic. It 


fore the most realistic Hamlet 


¢ seen, because the most natura 
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as a girl of uncer- it well or not was 
1 of mannishness in She had already mad 


lady. ing to play the part. 


Hler wish 


did not seem quite a 


is in nothing her greatness as an artist; of 
es to which ‘tress it would have been 
he assumpt 


unequal; for 


1 have been easily 
could suppose an obse 
Bernhardt, in spit would be 
could only 

lis perplexities with the lea the inquiry 


the prest nt 


cipitation of iote merely 
permissible 


hgure 


ls, seems eve 
netion. A 
th 
a man 


— ; 
rraphical 


wit] l hocking effect 


Mme. ‘nhardt cou la | W a ] ing 
derfully. in a han a m: play Desdemona, but all 
? must not li; Han 
and sublime 
Henry Irvin; of the human 
Macbeth, or Mr. Jol be protaned by 
Mrs. Ebbsmith, or the impossible. 
by the broadest burlesque, the most 


uuld do Lady Teazle. 
te for these would stil 
*hed Hamlet, al 


Af el 
as Mr. Clemens is said to the ideal untouched. 
: “Yes, Ihave seen the horse-play, would be Hamlet; 
It doesn’t stand Hamlet 
her caprice, or to feed her famine 
is Hamlet disabled, for a 
i i vital essence 


r you have seen rent travesty, 


played by a woman, to sat 


is the perteec 
at least in its 


is unreasonable i ig time, : 

is inartistic. : oF Chair felt that it would take 

) had reachec ‘returns to the Hamlet of Shak- 
conclusions it was rea ( re to efface the impression of Mme. 
Bernhardt’s Hamlet; and as it prepared 

as to escape from i 


forbidden, as an. darkening theatre, it exper 


neiple from them, 


its row ot talls in the 
d a noble 
Dane so dis- 


in a true civilization such a thing 
Hamlet W yvuld be 


t public morals, 


renee against 


for having seen the 
Mr. Lowell’s word. It 


1 to come; it had vol 


a viol nee shame 
natured, to use 
“any public regulation had not been oblige 
arts untarily shared in 


something precious and sacred. 


In the absence Ol 


cious and sacred ideals in the the wr 
be trusted to the several artists, its presence it had ma 
I plice in the wrong. 


vho bring themselves to judgment when 
but not too high for 


they violate them. After Mme. Bernhardt 
was perversely willing to attempt the part 
ion whether she did 


f Hamlet the questi 


it recovered a measure self-respect 


assuming it. 
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( ! ) u isly i ¢ i I 
| | e greater native d 


Amélie Rives’s work 


had not 


vhich characterized Mrs. Br 


I I a so tensely drat 
was the greater dramatist, 
ng furnish a better examp 
1 ad ar It is just 
l phistication that is 
! nething so native t 
m to merit thar 
( eautiful features. | 
t f her in the p 
| i ne past for she 
( l m in the literary wor 
riking and 
, } } ( r done 


ished, Miss Mary W 
ng to Harper's Ba 


short stories tl first arrested and th 
absorbed th l f readers Ne} | 
had no 1 | f what she was d 
than a child at play, and she was litt 
more tl 1 hild in years wholly 
child in the iality and manner of | 
writil It was a daring adventure 
though the boldness was unconscious, 
enti field where such writers as Mrs 
St Harriet Prescott, Rose Tern 
© and Elizabeth Stuart Phelps ha 
von, and Miss Sarah Orne Jewett wa 
rapidly winning, wide applause Bu 


an 


tor would have 


tle 


imposs 
ity of 
young 


mM 

s of 
hy 
P 

tes 

alysi 


ie Baza 
lity quite apart 
the 


then editor of tl 
din her work a qua 


ng dist 


inguishing 





these others—not a literary qual 
s thing indefinable, yielding 
t of sensibility but not to that of 


s. Almost any other literary men 


seen “promise ” in the lit 


stories, but would have thought them 


bi 


form, and v 


ause of their evident crud 
ould have advised thx 
author to work and wait, forming 
meanwhile on accepted models 
if followed would have 
ruin for her, as it has for many a 
Miss Wilkins was as much 


he 


Ss that 


writer. 


Y5 | by tT 


acceptance of her work 
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tween the living. Several articles 
Mag ne remem- lating t both the phenomena t } 
l v and the tism and of so-called spiritism h 
‘dreaming appeared in this Magazine during 
7 us, as it must past year. In the present number JD 
, t ; Hyslop’s interesting contribution, “N 
} hypnot phe ture of | after Death,” sugex 
irkable doubt in the reader’s mind, if 1 
f the ! entertained by the writer, whethe 
! iit of expe the phenomena supposed to be “ 
Many f us re istic’ may 1 finally submit to 
3; use of mesmer- lation with those f hypnotism. \I 
Wi l 3¢ him Pipe S is¢ presents some diffieu 
| nt t y but who sl l y that they ir 
l } \ pe ible ? Not VY dot the med l 
' the ill into a t erv like f not 
1D I} n ( | V1 h ( reni¢ hyp Ov 
2 p ] he dition, but t 1¢ verances Trom the 
| | POY \ d ‘ ( n eon sed and 
Hrese ( relevant, sugges r somnolence: I} 
( res and still re ns al stery connected 
‘ these phenomena, as with those re 
( it, by Flam n inh : 





! reside in the stranger than the phenomena of 
e operator; that notism itself? and, in both those 
dor ite . these, is it it te ill, one myste 
is mn lf the wonder the human spirit itself ? 
Phe expe - If autor e writing, the fant 
n a few deliverance planchettes and ouija 
this theory, boards, tel patl y, and all forms of spl 
le disclosures of istic communication should come to 
lual consciousness considered purely psychological  p 
la LLow nomena n the restricted sense 
\t first a second contined to the individual participa 
laid bare, appar- hitherto supposed to be virtually pass 
I hich ( rdi- in such tere irse, or at most me rely 
th us, and ch questioner—it must not therefore be 


lered as belonging sumed that the individual human s 
sonality,” and in is spiritually isolated. Spiritual kinsl 
tratum was un- is something so near—a communality 

1 pe ality” as intimate—that any form of definite cor 
h deep there lies municatior except of an imperat 
ilmost we seem and ereative character such as we at 
lownward—| Pe- tribute to inspiration) sinks into insignif 
a ge- ieance beside the transcendent influen 
which is always in us and with us. Th 
eriments in intimacy, closer than that of our phys 
conducted the in- cal members, is our birthright. In the 
ciety for Psychieal highest sense it is the intimacy of th 
‘umulated vol- human with the divine, without whicl 

ne some sort of we are not. Here we reach the incom 


veen disembodied munieable. The plastic, creative humat 


n the body—eases imagination lies nearest this field 


munication be- sleeps by the fountain. 
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